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HIGGINS INKS—more power to your pen 






Higgins completes the power circuit between your brain, eyes, 
hand, pen and board. An ink whose jet-black fluidity lends itself 
to your every mood. For clean scratchboard 
drawings devoid of bubbles, chips or jagged 
edges, use Higgins. Scratchboard drawing in 


This and other illustrations appear in Higgins Ink by W. Parke 
wile? pe : e, Johnson. Courtesy of 
Higgins new “Techniques” pamphlet. One american Telephone 6 
copy only free to art instructors writing Telegraph Co. 
on school stationery. All others 50 cents. 


AVAILABLE in co COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 


HIGGIAS INK CO. ING. 


271 NLNTH ST, BROOKLYN, N.Y, USS. A. 





SKETCHING AND RENDERING 
IN PENCIL 


Not a new book, but one which has proven 
helpful to thousands. Includes, in addition to 
exhaustive text and many illustrations by the 
author, examples by such well-known masters 
as Guerin, Sears, Kinney, Eggers, Price, Wat- 
son, etc. Main emphasis on outdoor subjects in- 
cluding architecture and landscape. Leads from 
elementary to advanced considerations. Discusses 
not only technique, but methods of drawing. 
200 pages 9 x 12. Fully illustrated. $5.00. 





THE BIG THREE 


Big in size and big in value are these three fa- 
mous volumes by Arthur L. Guptill. They 
contain an amazing amount of authoritative in- 
formation capably presented. Many thousands 
of copies have already been sold. 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND 


DRAWING WITH PEN 
AND INK 


Believed to be the most complete and helpful 
book ever published on the subject. Starting 
with the simplest things, it proceeds by easy 
stages to professional work. Covers all sorts of 





RENDERING 


Whether one wishes to master water color paint 
ing from the simplest beginnings through ad 
vanced work, or whether he desires to own a 
reference book filled with literally hundreds of 
full color reproductions of all sorts of paintings, 
mainly in water color (each accompanied by per- 
tinent comments), this book should admirably 


serve his purpose. The main emphasis is on 
buildings, street scenes and landscape. Also in- 


cludes color harmony, still life painting, interiors, 
furniture, lighting fixtures, etc. 350 pages 9 x 12, 
195 full page plates. Work by noted artists 
$10.00. 


subject matter handled in a wide range of tech- 
niques. Includes work by numerous artists, in- 
cluding such noted pen men as Flagg, Cleland, 
Pogany, Gibson, Maginnis, Birch, Held, Booth, 
Patterson, Kent, Coll, Penfield, Vierge, Eby, 
Teague, Neill, Fogarty, Falls, Beardsley, etc. 
Especially helpful to the student forced to work 


without a teacher. Discusses reproduction. 444 
pages 9 x 12, over 800 illustrations by leading 
men. Handsomely bound. $8.50. 


GUARANTEE 


Any book may be returned within one 


week and full price will be refunded. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of PENCIL POINTS 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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1, Off to Provincetown to famed summer art groups like “The 
PAUL RAND—Advertising Artist Browne Art Class” (above) go hundreds of artists in the 
By Percy a ” 12 good old summertime. With palette boxes stocked with Hi-Test 
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brilliancy, their “smooth as 
silk” brushing quality make 
MORE ABOUT CAMOUFLAGE 28 painting with Hi-Test Oils a 
delight. 
3. A Good Friend of the “Brush & Palette fraternity” that 
THE BULLETIN BOARD summers at the art colonies that dot the Connecticut shore 
A Monthly Survey of Opportunities in the Arts 30 is jovial Mr. Camassar (above) of Brater’s, the _Popular New 


London art supply shop. Says Mr. Camassar, “These colors 
(Hi-Test) have excellent tinting strength and surprising perma- 
a nency ... have been well received by many famed painters.” 
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LEON BRGELE 


“LEON KROLL looks out on his world and finds that 
it is good. He translates his vision of it to canvases 
that have vitality and opulence. For him life is full, 
sensuous, and wholesome, and he is successful in im- 
parting this to others.” 

Thus John J. O’Connor, Jr. wrote of Leon Kroll in 
1937. Now, while civilization itself is shaking under 
the blows of global war, Kroll continues to paint the 
goodness and beauty of life and nature. Yet the war 
has come very close to him; family ties with loved 
ones now living in France have brought the experi- 
ence of personal tragedy to the Kroll household. But 
Kroll knows that the seasons will continue to come and 
go, that the earth will yield its delights long after 
the fury of mad men has spent itself. In the mean- 
time do we not need the consciousness of God’s crea- 
tive presence? Kroll gives us that assurance in his 
most recent pictures, in his exquisite Adolescence 
where the freshness and beauty of youth are seen to 
be as external as the seasons themselves. And in 
The Hunter in the Hills, with its age-old human story 
and the delights of the open country. Kroll, be it 
noted, peoples his landscapes, preferring “a landscape 
which has been loved and touched by the human hand 
and body.” In the Quarry on the Cape the nude 
bathers supply that warmth of human association in a 
composition which is in Kroll’s best manner. 

Included among the good things of life, as Kroll 
senses it, and the inspiration of many of his canvases, 
is the beauty of women. His nudes are always painted 
with a dignity which expresses his adoration and his 
good taste. They have a grace that testifies to his 
competent craftsmanship—a welcome contrast to the 
treatment of the figure by so many contemporary 
artists. 

Kroll’s craftsmanship is in the great tra- 
dition. That tradition is founded upon 
thorough training in drawing, design and 
all the essentials of picture making. That 
has been Kroll’s training. It began with 
study under John H. Twachtman, at the 
Art Student’s League, and continued in 
the school of the National Academy of 
Design, the institution that has given sound 
professional equipment to many noted 
painters and sculptors. Kroll scoffs at the 
idea that a so-called academic training kills 
talent, declaring that “any talent that can 
be killed by training deserves to die, be- 
cause it probably has no vitality anyway.” 

From the National Academy Kroll went 
to Paris where he studied under Jean Paul 
Laurens. Within four months he had won 
the grand prize for the nude. In 1910, when 
Kroll returned to America, he set to work 
eagerly painting the life and industry of 
New York. He had his first one-man show 
at the National Academy. 

In 1913, invited by Arthur B. Davies to 
the famous Armory Show, he sold eighteen 
pictures in a week. He tells, with a chuckle, 
how he spent the ten thousand dollars with 








































Leon Kroll’s palette is attached 
to an adjustable drawing table 
Photo by Jane Rogers 
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happy abandon in a year—and didn’t sell another 
painting for two. 

But he began winning prizes in 1915. From that 
time on his career has been one of consistent prog- 
ress, punctuated annually by the winning of the most 
coveted awards and honors that can come to an Ameri- 
can artist. No contemporary painter is more widely 
represented in our museums and private collections. 
As a member of many art societies he frequently 
serves on juries for the big shows. 

In 1936, the year he won first prize at the Carnegie 
International, he was one of eleven artists selected to 
decorate the then recently completed Department of 
Justice Building in Washington. That was his first 
mural commission. Two years later it was followed by 
his appointment to the task of painting one of the 
most ambitious murals ever executed in this country: 
the decoration of the Memorial Chamber of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) War Memorial. The largest of these 
panels is 30x57 feet. 

Mr. Kroll spent one entire year on composition ana 
studies in a secluded studio in the country. Then he 
moved his household to Worcester and began work 
on the walls. 

Believing that fresco was not suited to the particu- 
lar conditions of the job, Kroll decided to paint the 
mural in oil on canvas. Here was a technical problem 
at the outset—you can’t walk into a store and buy a 
canvas 30x57 feet. So a heavy linen, canvas of the best 
obtainable flax, in a single piece, without seams or 
knots, was ordered from a London firm. Its manu- 
facture required a special loom. 

After the canvas had been secured to the wall, Kroll 
had it treated with three coats of gesso, spread just 
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The original is 
26x42 inches 
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thick enough to cover the 








top threads. Two talented 
young artists, who had been 
his students, assisted in the 
actual execution of the 
mural during a period of 
about a year. The entire 
work took three years of 








concentrated effort, and it 
was completed in 1941. It is 











a notable achievement. 

The mural finished, the 
Krolls moved to Mt. Kisco, 
New York. Mr. Kroll now 
divides his time between 
this country residence and 
his studio in New York City. 














Although the rolling hills, 
furrowed fields and the 
broad spaces of nature are the main source of his 
inspiration, he is not a man for isolation. The call of 
the city with its motives, companionships and ac- 
tivities is one which cannot be denied for long. 

Cape Ann on the Massachusetts shore has been a 
favorite painting ground for Kroll. Many of his land- 
scapes come from the vicinity of Rockport, just north 
of Gloucester, as does the Quarry on the Cape. 

Kroll’s pictures of landscapes and figures are 
painted after considerable preparatory study. The 
landscape itself is usually a composite of various 
motives. The figures are carefully drawn from models, 
often starting with the nude, then with the same 
figure draped. These figure studies are done in char- 
coal on gesso-coated paper or board, and they are 
exquisite works of art. He prepares his gesso with 
equal parts of gypsum, zinc white and rabbit skin 
glue-water. This mixture is applied as smoothly as 
possible to the board with a broad varnish brush. The 
result is a highly sensitive surface which allows the 


Charcoal Drawing for a figure in Leon Kroll’s 


Worcester War Memorial Mural 








greatest possible scope for the charcoal technic. 

Mr. Kroll always prepares a special ground for his 
paintings. He gives his canvas two or three coats of 
lead white or gesso to cover up the threads and form 
a smooth surface. This ground is allowed to dry two 
or three months. Often he mounts his canvas on board 
and prepares it with a gesso applied in several coats. 
This gives a brilliant white which is a factor in the 
preservation of the clarity of the pigments. When he 
wishes to re-paint an area he scrapes the offending 
passage down to the original ground. Every part of 
the completed canvas, in consequence, is fresh. 

There are many qualities in Leon Kroll’s work that 
explain its power. It is design that correlates them all. 
Design, in a Kroll picture, means the most sensitive 
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Figure study in oil for “Road from the Cove” 
which won a Carnegie International Prize and is 
now owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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play of lines, masses and colors in a pattern that is 
alive with movement. He says: “When I speak of 
design in a canvas I mean a fine organization of areas 
and shapes, a just balance of round and straight 
forms, intelligent use of horizontal, vertical and diag- 
onal directions, a sense of the influence of three- 
dimensional form on two-dimensional pattern. All 
planned to include within allotted areas the forms of 
representation intended in the picture.” 

An interesting illustration of this “balance of round 
and straight forms” is seen in the nude reproduced 
herewith. Note how the flowing curves of figure and 
couch are opposed by the straight lines and angles of 
the background; and the rounded forms of the figure 
compensated by the severe, flat wall planes. In the 
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One of about two hundred studies by Kroll 
for his Worcester Mural 


figure itself planes of varying degrees of roundness 
and flatness combine to give the form vitality. 

Subject any Kroll picture to the most critical analy- 
sis and you will discover that every square inch of the 
canvas is given just as much design attention as the 
total composition—in its proper subordination to the 
whole, of course. This is seen in the drapery of the 
Nude or in the hair of Adolescence, to isolate an 
example or two. 

The composition of Adolescence is unusual; the dis- 
position of the figures and background elements is 
artfully managed in that narrow vertical panel 
(26x42 inches) ; that size and proportion is a favorite 
with Kroll who reminds us that it is the proportion 
of the whirling square of dynamic symmetry. 

Commenting on this picture the artist says: “The 
picture I call Adolescence is one of the first I painted 
after three years of concentrated work on the Wor- 
cester mural decorations. We had taken a place at 
Mt. Kisco where I frequently observed my daughter 
in conversation with a newly acquired friend who 
lives in the neighborhood. There was a charm and 
dignity in the relationship. The country studio with 
its top light and windows, the open door proved to be 
an interesting environment for the motif. I used the 
design of the leaves in the upper part of the picture to 
balance the patterned hands below. The rich color and 
the use of blue in the foreground with red back of 
it necessitated the accentuation of the black and white 
contrasts of the blue dress to keep the red in its place 


On page opposite. Figure studies in charcoal on gesso ground. 
About 19 x 27 inches 
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MURAL 
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WORCESTER 
WAR 
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This photograph by Homer St. Gaudens shows the elaborate 
scaffolding needed for this enormous mural 


in the three-dimensional design. At the same time the 
weight of the two rich colors hold together as one 
mass for that area of the canvas. The absence of 
heavy shadows in the flesh parts make them function 
better in the design.” 
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The Nude on the Blue Couch is also designed in a 
26x42 inch panel. That subject presented problems 
quite different from those in Adolescence. “This pic- 
ture,” explains Kroll, ‘“‘was primarily motivated by the 
discovery of an old couch in the garret at the house 
of a friend. I liked the shape and the tufts, but not 
the green color of the material. I borrowed the couch, 
organized my design in black and white. When I 
painted the figure, however, I spread a blue cloth over 
the green to get the right color relationship. I tried 
several ideas for the background, including a care- 
fully designed flowered wall. While there was some 
rather pleasant painting in the flower pattern, the 
interest was too strong and pretty at the same time. 
So I invented the kind of garret which could be cut 
up into the shapes I needed to complement the figure. 

“The pattern of the nude always fascinates me. It 
is never the same. After having studied thousands of 
nude figures, I am still enchanted by the wonder of 
it. The amazing variety of form and color seems 
inexhaustible. However, I find myself getting just as 
excited about a cow or a horse or a tree, a stretch of 
earth or any other form in nature which happens to 
be the right one needed in a painting.” 

The deserted quarrys at Rockport are the inspira- 
tion of many artists who spend their summers on 
Cape Ann. And no wonder, they are both dramatic 
and beautiful. The clear water of their depths reflects 
colorful rocks, green foliage, and the changing skies 
over this lovely spot on our coast. 

“The Quarry on the Cape,” says Kroll, “interested 
me as a motif because the forms and colors of the 
abandoned quarry with the water gave fascinating 
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COLOR 


material for the play of planes and shapes 
of all kinds. The figures repeat the warm 
sky and the clothes in the right-hand cor- 
ner accentuate the colors in other parts 
of the canvas. I painted (from nature) 
the relationships of the forms and colors 
as they moved back into space—without 
using much, if any, aerial perspective in 
the sense of the impressionist theory. Lib- 
erties taken with representation of two- 
dimensional contours helped the design, in 
my opinion.” 

We are impressed first, in The Hunter in 
the Hills, by the line pattern of the hills 
and fence in the foreground which bends 
back toward the distance, carrying the eye 
to meet the sweep of the background 
curves. “This picture,” says Kroll, “was 
painted late last fall when the leaves blew 
away to give me a chance to see the hand- 
some form of the rolling hills. The inci- 
dental figures in rich colors against the 
yellow ochrish hills are part of life in West- 
chester County. The dog seems rather 
doubtful about what the hunter is hunting, 
but I didn’t think of that until after the 
picture was painted. Textures and spacing 
gave me many agreeable hours of study. 
The trees are selections from many scat- 
tered over the motif in nature. The pic- 
ture was painted on an absorbent gesso 
ground.” 

As we pause to enjoy the paintings of 
Leon Kroll we find in them considerably 
more than an escape from troubled con- 
templation of a world in travail; they re- 
store our serenity and give us strength 
when we return to the grim tasks that 
await us. We are glad that “Leon Kroll 
looks out on his world and finds it good.” 
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the strong sense of figure structure beneath the garments. 
Kroll’s practice to draw the figures first in the nude 
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by Percy Seitlin 


I eorite of ........ paul rand 
artist for industry, who is pretty much in 
a class by himself .os S04 He is an artist's 


artist, yet he delights the man wm the street 
with his wit, inventiveness, and showmanship. 


It is quite an accomplishment to make 

art and entertainment out of advertising. 
The art-artist sits alone with his 

easel and paints. His own conscience and 
aesthetic sensibilities determine what he is 
to do. With the advertising artist it’s 
different. His work ts a collaboration; and, 
besides, he must always meet mechanical 
requirements since his copy must be prepared 
for reproduction. He must know type, 
paper, engravings, and how to work with 
other people in the advertising business. 





These three pages are examples of layout by 
Paul Rand. They also exemplify the kind 

of collaboration between copywriter 

and artist that is an everyday requirement 
of the career of art for industry. 

To appreciate fully the ingenuity and fine 
craftsmanship of Paul Rand jobs you would 
have to see the jobs themselves. They 

range the whole keyboard of the graphic arts. 
Every mgredient gets a subile twist... 

the type, the illustration, the colors, 

the paper, the binding. Paul Rand finds ways 
to fold a brochure that other designers 
somehow never think of; he does things with 
varnishing, embossing, and finishing 

that are startling in their novelty. Yet, 

it is not - mere novelty that he is after. 
Rather he strives for unity, expressiveness 
and utility. He knows, also, that an 
advertising artist must be a showman. 


speakers 


Apropos of Paul Rand’s showmanship; it 
used to be pointed out that you could always 
lay ’em in the aisles if you got the horse to 
stand up on his hind legs and dance. 

People would think that a horse dancing in 
such a way was a remarkable spectacle. 
Absorbed in the wonder of the feat, they 
would forget to ask whether the horse danced 
well. All that is changed now. Paul Rand 
knows that today the horse must not 

only dance but he must dance like a man! 


Spread from brochure for Esquire, 1938. 
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Excursions into pure painting sharpen the edge 


this 








advertising designer's fancy. 





The plus sign has a beauty and fascination of its own, but it can do 
a job, too. Here it indexes the biographical legends of four photo-portrait spots. 
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\ Cover and sample pages from Autocar book. 
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The embossed 


cover in khaki simulates the flank of an army truck. Each spread 
of this spiral-bound book carries its own strong visual 

sensation, yet the job is a unified whole. The typewriter 

type is clear and appropriate to the copy. Dramatie juxtaposition 
and feeling for abstract form are evident throughout. 


The book is printed in two colors, yellow and black; 814 x 11 
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» 
From its very inception in.1897 every Autocar 
activity has trained the Company for its vital role 
in the war program. For 45 years without interruption 
it has manufactured motor vehicles exclusively, 
concentrating in the last decade on heavy-duty 
trucks of 5 tons or over. For 45 years Autocar has 
pioneered the way, developing many history-making 
"firsts" in the industry: the first porcelain spark- 
plug; the first American shaft-driven automobile; 
the first double reduction gear drive; the first 
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In exe pati its supreme oBlagation to our country, 
Autocar has st sees sees ned its porition for.operations 
in post-emergency America. The heightened facili- 
ties added in behalf of defense, will be necessary 
tofulfill a commercial demand that had been steadi- 
ly mounting before the emergency. When the war is 
won and liberty is secure, the stage will be set at 
Autocar to steer its products of peace and free 
enterprise to every corner of our great nation... 
in numbers greater than ever before in its history. 





circulating oil system. For 45 ye@as 
insistence on mechanical perfection has wrought a 
tradition of precision that is honored by every one 
of its master workers. These are achievements that 
only time can win. The harvest of these years, of this 
vast experience, is at the service.of our govern- 
ment. Autocar is meeting its tremendous responsi- 
bility to national defense by putting its 45 years’ 
experience to work in helping to build for America 
@ motorized armada such as the world has never seen. 
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One of a series of covers for Direction, 
rhis was for the Easter (April-May, 
One of a series of title pages for an 
: 
; 
» 
' Paul Rand, typographer, designer 
and educated in New York where he 
i Pratt Institute, and Parson's, and 
industrial designer. At the age of 
packaging, brochures, and posters 
(see P.M. Oct. "38. Art & Industry, 
: 
- 
i 
; 
' 
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advance-guard literary magazine 


’42) number. Blue and black 


Esquire fashion brochure. 1939 





painter, is 27 year old, reared 
still lives and works. He attended 


studied with George Grosz at 


the Art Students League. He served his apprenticeship, and was 
later in charge of the studio of the late George Switzer, pioneer 
23 he became art director of the 
Esquire-Coronet, N.Y. (resigned Feb. 1941) He has done notable 
work both in the national magazine and advertising flelds, including 


the designing of many class and trade publications, advertisements 


He started teaching 4 years ago 
London, July '40. A.D. Feb. °41 
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Poster project fot Museum of Modern Art; 20 x 30; red, blue, black 









Christmas cosmetics advertisement for Jacqueline Cochrane. 


Typographic borders and ornaments, printed in reverse and blown up 
>>> > > > > > > > >>> > >>> D> >> dD dD> 


~ + «this delightful 
array of fresh, 


the gleam of foil 
and silk, 
the amusing little ideas 


it’s a gay 
business... 


that seem to say, 
“hi there, friend... 
I've got sell-appeal.” 
Do see the 
Jacqueline Cochran 


merchandise 
for the jolliest jingle 
of Christmas volume 


in many a year. ahhh hhh 
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Now's the time... 
here's the place! 
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With this June issue 
AMERICAN ARTIST signs off 
until September —as our 
subscribers know, there 
are no July or August 
numbers. 

But these summer 
months are months of look- 
ing ahead. While they rep- 
resent a little breathing 
spell from day by day pro- 
duction duties, they are 
filled with conferences 
about new plans and inter- 
views with artists who are 
to appear in the fall and 
winter issues. At this writ- 
ing, for example, we are 
preparing an article on 
Andrew Wyeth, the young- 
est of the ten painters to 
appear in our 1942 color 
feature program. We have 
just returned from a visit 
to Andy who lives hard by 
the historic Brandywine 
river in Delaware, and is a 
neighbor of his famous 
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Linoleum cut by Norman Kent 


This cut, reduced from a 6x7\%, inch original, is one of the 

latest designs from the hand of this gifted artist. Kent, though 

busily occupied at Hobart and William Smith Colleges—he is 

Assistant Professor of Art and Director of the College Gallery 

manages to find considerable time for professional work. He 

is one of the leading exponents of the woodcut and linoleum 
cut technics 


joined our family of read- 
ers. Within the past few 
days one of our great East- 
ern universities has sent 
us a group order for 76 
subscriptions. From a De- 
troit art school comes a 
group order for 57 sub- 
scriptions. Other groups 
are coming in all the time. 
This great increase’ in 
subscriptions from all 
sources is most encourag- 
ing; it leads us to believe 
that especially during war- 
time we have a very real 
service to perform. 

There are still some un- 
imaginative people who 
think of art as a luxury. 
But until a nation is in 
really desperate straits its 
people are not likely to dis- 
pense with art. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is just when 
things are toughest that 
they cling to their spirit- 
ual resources. A_ serene 





father N. C. Wyeth. We 

shall have some surprising things to reveal about this 
young painter who, in our judgment, is one of the 
most exciting and promising of American artists. 

Soon we shall be calling upon another famous per- 
sonality in the art world. In interviewing John F. 
Carlson we go from youth to maturity. Carlson for 
many years has been one of America’s best known— 
and loved—painters. Hundreds of young artists have 
studied with him in his Woodstock summer school. 
He will have some important things to say in this 
article planned for October. 

In a few weeks we shall be seeing Amos Sewell, one 
of our most popular illustrators, whose work is seen 
regularly in The Saturday Evening Post. 

We are in correspondence with Alessandro Mastro- 
Valerio, who is going to tell us how he makes those 
exquisite mezzotints. Thomas Nason, poet-wood-en- 
graver of Lyme, Connecticut, doesn’t know it yet, but 
one of these days he is going to have a visit from us, 
if our rubber holds out. 

These are just the beginning of our list of notables 
whom you will be meeting during the coming season, 
beginning with the September number. The list will 
include, in addition to painters and illustrators, prac- 
titioners in the various arts and crafts who have 
something interesting and constructive to add to our 
program. The Bulletin Board will, of course, be con- 
tinued and some new features added. 

Some of our friends have been asking how the war 
is effecting our plans for AMERICAN ARTIST. Perhaps 
the question is in the minds of many. 

Since Pearl Harbor 2,500 new subscribers have 
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hour with a symphony, a 
book, a painting, yes, an art magazine is a restora- 
tive; it fortifies one against these days of “blood, 
sweat and tears.” The people of England have dis- 
covered this. Art survives there in all forms because 
it has been found to be among the most practical of 
antidotes for nerves that are strained almost to 
breaking point. 

We have been heartened to learn that AMERICAN 
ARTIST has followed some of the boys into their army 
camps. A letter just received from Pvt. E. L. Kenton, 
Tyndall Field, Florida, for example. “I take this 
opportunity to tell you,” he writes, “what a great 
help your AMERICAN ARTIST is to us boys in the 
Service. It keeps us posted on the best that is being 
done on the outside. I am glad, too, to see articles 
pointing out the part art is playing in the present 
crisis.”’ 

AMERICAN ARTIST is five years old. That, in a pub- 
lication, is scarcely more than youth. But it is old 
enough for a magazine to have got its direction and 
become established as an authority in its field. Dur- 
ing that five-year period we have watched the steady 
rise of our circulation curve and have seen in it a 
justification of our policy of revealing the artist’s 
creative processes. 

As things look from here the responsibilities of 
AMERICAN ARTIST are greater than ever, because the 
need for art’s ministrations increases with the 
stresses. that are placed upon our people. We pledge 
ourselves to discharge these responsibilities with our 
best efforts and to make our publication a vital con- 
tribution to national morale. 
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DUNN 


Milestone in the Tradition of American Illustration 


AN INTERVIEW BY 


“Teaching is the most important 
work I have ever done.” That is 
what Harvey Dunn told me—with 
deep conviction—as we sat together 
in his studio at Tenafly, New 
Jersey. 

Such a declaration will surprise 
many who, conscious of Dunn’s 
brilliant career as an illustrator, 
can conceive of no greater satisfac- 
tion for an artist than the success 
and acclaim with which his crea- 
tive genius might reward him. But 
it will come as no surprise to his 
many students who have learned 
that a great teacher is first of all 
a great lover of mankind. 

I can hear Harvey Dunn’s boom- 
ing laughter as he reads what I 
am writing about him, and most 
likely he will exclaim, “‘As good a graveside eulogy, 
by the lord Harry, as any man could ask.” That’s how 
he characterized a recent biographical essay from 
which I am going to quote later. 

It was nothing more than interest in the other 
fellow that prompted the establishment of that school 
of illustration which Harvey Dunn and Charles S. 
Chapman opened in an old farmhouse in Leonia in the 
summer of 1915. 

In order to make things as easy for the boys as 
possible, Dunn and Chapman sold art supplies to them 
at cost, got them subsistence jobs in the town, found 
suitable rooms for t! em, even undertook to feed them 
on a cost basis. 

That Leonia enterprise was the beginning of what 
came to be known as the Dunn School of Illustration. 
Although the Leonia class was short lived, Dunn con- 
tinued to teach informally in subsequent years. Stu- 
dents flocked to his studio, bringing their work for 
criticism. Many of our best-known contemporary 
illustrators are among those who learned much about 
picture making—and about life—from Harvey Dunn. 

Dean Cornwell, perhaps Dunn’s most famous stu- 
dent, was one of that first group of thirty-four to 
meet in the old Leonia farmhouse. Recalling his ex- 
periences there, Cornwell said: “I gratefully look back 
on those days I was privileged to sit at Harvey Dunn’s 
feet. That was before World War No. 1; and Mr. 
Dunn was under 35 years. He taught with a view of 
preparing one to live happily for a long time, and to 
live soundly. Because in those days there was nothing 
but peace and contentment to look forward to; as con- 
trasted to any attempt to study today, when a student 
doesn’t know whether there will be a magazine tomor- 
row—to say nothing of being drafted, or enlisting. 
The reason I stress his youth and the picture of his 
time is because he was then in a state of maximum 
exuberance during the rarest part of his life when, 
as I have said, the world was an awfully nice place 
to live in. 

“Mr. Dunn taught art and illustration as one. He 
taught it as a religion—or awfully close to such. He 
taught it with such reverence that he never permitted 
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the student to view a picture rest- 
ing upon the floor. He believed that 
if work was worth showing it was 
worth the ennoblement of lifting it 
up above the eye-line. 

“He taught us to use imagina- 
tion at a time when such publica- 
tions as Life, and rotogravures 
were unheard of. Travel data was 
very scarce and when found was 
of very poor photographic quality 
as compared to today. 

“During the summers in Leonia 
every man was supposed to be at 
work at his easel at 8:00 a.m. 
sharp. If a man was not, the pun- 
ishment was ‘no criticism for that 
day.’ Many students thought they 
were getting away with something 
by rushing down and sleepily strok- 
ing a brush across the canvas—without having had 
any breakfast; then when Mr. Dunn left they would 
sneak back into bed and get some more sleep. Curious- 
ly enough most of those boys, despite their cleverness, 
are not in the art business at the present time. 

“In the evening (in Leonia) everyone met at one 
or another’s studio for what we called ‘composition 
parties.’ Each of us would make, in line, what he con- 
sidered the worst possible composition he was capable 
of producing. This was handed to the man on his 
right who was supposed to make it into an exciting 
and attractive picture by the clever placing of the 
source of light and the disposition of the light and 
dark masses—without altering any of the original 
lines. It goes without saying that we had many nights 
a week sketching from a live model, and the very 
presence of Dunn, who always drew, made one 
ashamed to just come off with an ordinary art-school- 
like drawing. His personality demanded one get that 
‘something.’ 

“Dunn taught dramatic viewpoints based on the 
truth of human existence, as against artificial, thea- 
trical effect. He used to say, “Take liberty, but not 
license.’ And preached tonal values 24 hours a day! 
It was probably the only illustration school, since my 
time, where students learned to relate a human figure 
to truthful outdoor surroundings. A great part of our 
training during the short time we studied with him 
was still life on rainy days and landscape painting 
part of every other day. These landscapes were not 
from the viewpoint of pretty pictures to please tour- 
ists, but an attempt to understand what takes place 
in nature at all times and under all conditions. No 
good Dunn student of my day was ever without a pad 
or sketch box; and I think we developed an unusual 
memory and ability to observe. We learned to see the 
most complicated outdoor scene always in tonal value 
and to render this on a very small scale with a lead 
pencil, translating that which was before us always 
into three tones. We used to do this on small scratch 
pads—smaller than a postcard—and I would say it 
was the most valuable training of any I can recall. 

“I might say that Dunn individualized all teaching. 
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To some he’d say, ‘only paint with a 2-inch brush’— 
if they were inclined to be too niggling. While to 
others, who were sloppy or too loose, he’d threaten 
to make them do a large drawing with a pencil point. 

“Dunn, in his teaching, was more concerned with 
the essential spirit of the work than technical pro- 
cedures. He never taught what kind of brushes, or 
what kind of paint to use. It was merely whether the 
result had anything in common with the excitement 
of human existence. It’s true that some of his students 
couldn’t help proceeding with a picture much in his 
manner, but this was never insisted upon. 

“Perhaps the most valuable thing that Dunn taught 
us was honest dealing with our fellow men and a con- 
stant gratitude to the Maker above for the privilege 
of seeing the sun cast shadows. In other words Dunn 
taught a basic American philosophy.” 

Harvey Dunn is one of the vital links in the tradi- 
tion of American illustration, a link joined to Howard 
Pyle, that founder of the tradition, whose school in 
Wilmington, Delaware, Dunn attended for two years. 
From Wilmington Dunn brought more than the in- 
fluence and instruction of his famous teacher; there 
he met Johanne L. Krebs whom he married in 1908. 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST BY HARVEY DUNN 


Post, copyright 1938 by The Curtis Publishing Company 


But let Harvey Dunn tell his story in his own words 
as they were written in a letter to H. Dean Stallings, 
librarian of Lincoln Memorial Library of South Da- 
kota State College, this in response to a request from 
the library for a biographical sketch. A factual rec- 
ord could be contained in an inch of type, but these 
words of Harvey Dunn tell more about him than any- 
one else can write: : 


“A buffalo trail ran due north and south just east 
of the Redstone Creek, Dakotah Territory, cutting 
across its meandering bends and going for many miles 
in both directions. The town of Manchester is about 
three-quarters of a mile to the west of it and, between 
the two, the section line parallels it as far as to the 
jog a little ways north of Carthage. Three miles south 
of Manchester on this road, and one mile east, Thomas 
Dunn filed on a homestead, the west forty of which 
was bisected by the buffalo trail. Sixty rods east of 
the trail and about forty rods north of the section 
line, he built a claim shanty measuring seven by nine 
feet with six foot posts. This was in 1881. Two years 
later this became a lean-to, attached to a much larger 
building, a twelve by sixteen foot structure with a 
not too over-sized attic. 
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Recently Harvey Dunn revisited the scenes of boyhood days. He made this pencil sketch of Manchester, So. Dakota, three 
miles from his birthplace. “It’s much the same as it was,” he says, “except that the whiskers have grown a little longer.” 


“Cottonwood and box elders had been planted north 
of the house and their leaves shimmered as they 
danced in the summer sun. 

“On the morning of March 7, 1884, before daylight, 
Thomas Dunn started for De Smet driving his yoke 
of steers. Arriving there, he made his purchases, 
among them a sewing machine which was carefully 
lifted into the wagon. Its varnished height gleamed 
above the wagon box before being covered with a 
buffalo robe, hair side in for greater protection. Snow 
was driving before a brisk wind on the morning of 
the eighth so that the stable was scarcely visible, and 
the hens stayed in. 

“Along about ten o’clock, it is said that a great 
squalling and general hubbub arose in the house. For 
the first time, I had lifted up my voice in a new world. 

“Four years later, Thomas Dunn having bought the 
preemption rights on the southern half of section 29, 
Town 110, Range 57, and sold his homestead, moved 
his family and house, south, down the buffalo trail, 
three miles. 

“The house moved sedately along on its four wagons 
with the appropriate number of oxen to the accom- 
paniment of ‘Whoa, Haw, Gee!’ and the sharp snap 
of whips. I remember how high it loomed against the 
sky, an unusual and moving thing to me in more than 
one way, as it went down along the flat across Uncle 
Ben’s place. The house was set on a knoll thirty rods 
east of the trail and one hundred north of the south 
line. 

“There I lived until I was seventeen years old, and 
the buffalo trail was plowed under. When the glim- 
mering along the horizon got too much for me, I set 
out to find the shining places which must exist beyond 
it somewhere. 

“T was seventeen and went to Brookings. ‘Old 
North’ was sombre against a sober first day of Novem- 
ber sky. An old surrey stood astride the roof, its 
dilapidated finges stirring in the wind. 

“Dr. Brown saw me the next day; he seemed a se- 
vere and scholarly man. I had my doubts about a col- 
lege education. The grade school District Number 
One, Esmond Township, did not equip for that. At 
any rate, all I was truly interested in was the Art 
course. So to keep me from mischief, they gave me 
English, Algebra and Physics and I failed them all. 
I took the Art, and there met that little lady, Ada B. 
Caldwell, who opened vistas for me. For the first 
time I had found a serious, loving, and intelligent 
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interest in what I was vaguely searching for. She 
seemed to dig out talent where none had been, and she 
prayed for genius. She was tolerant and the soul of 
goodness. With my eyes on the horizon, she taught 
me where to put my feet. 

“Oh, I have lived in a beautiful world and have 
known the warmth of much human kindness. The 
native sweetness of people clutches at my very heart. 

“I studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. I say 
studied, advisedly, for little should be said about that. 
I should perhaps better say that I availed myself of 
the splendid freedom given me in that institution to 
pursue the activities nearest my heart, making some 
progress, with the kindliest advice given me by under- 
standing instructors. This was from November 21, 
1902, to November, 1904, when I went to Wilmington, 
Delaware, and really studied under that grand old man 
Howard Pyle, whose main purpose was to quicken our 
souls that we might render service to the majesty 
of simple things. 

“IT was with him for two years, when one day after 
looking at my work, he sighed deeply, and, in the voice 
of a tired and disappointed old man, suggested that 
I get a studio somewhere and see if I could get some 
work to do, and I did both. 

“T cannot claim that it was due to my wisdom that 
I picked the best time since the Civil War to enter 
upon the activity I did, for at the time it was just 
beginning to be realized by advertisers that the week- 
ly and monthly periodicals offered a splendid field; 
and a great wave of advertising swept the country, 
on a flood of new magazines, and to supply these, illus- 
trators were in great demand. The long-haired, flow- 
ing-tie artist disappeared, and in his place was a 
business man making $10,000 or more per year. While 
my own income never got very far into the five figure 
class, I never believed that I was really worth what 
I received. 

“Of course these things can’t last; they didn’t any- 
way, and now many of those same illustrators, with 
their wives, look with hungry eyes into the delicates- 
sen window. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

“T have been called many things, among them an 
artist, an illustrator for the leading periodical publica- 
tions, a painter of mural decorations, am a member 
of various art societies, such as the Salmagundi Club 
of New York, Society of Illustrators, Artists Guild, 
Associate Member of the National Academy, art in- 
structor at the Art Students League and Grand Cen- 
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tral School of Art in New York. 

“T was one of eight official 
artists commissioned Captains 
of Engineers’ Corps with the 
A.E.F. in 1918; the work done 
there is now in the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, D. C. 

“My work during the past 
forty years has been of such 
character that I have made a 
good living, and it has given me 
some authority in the field of 
art. My credit is good, my judg- 
ment fair, and I use glasses only 
for reading. 

“T find that I prefer painting 
pictures of early South Dakota 
life to any other kind, which 
would seem to point to the fact 
that my search of other horizons 
hos led me around to my first.” 


Harvey Dunn 


Many important events in 
Harvey Dunn’s life find no mention in his letter. He 
does not speak, for example, of his civic activities in 
Tenafly. I am careful to avoid the term “political” 
because Dunn is no politician. But through a con- 
science which urged him to contribute his services to 
his community he found himself running for mayor 
about ten years ago. 

“T was mortally afraid I might be elected,” declared 
Dunn, “and I didn’t know what to do about it. As it 
turned out I needn’t have worried. I found I had 
eight friends in town who came forward handsomely 
and voted for the rival candidate. My gratitude to 
them was unbounded.” (However Dunn is active in 
civic affairs; among other things, he is president of 
the Board of Education, having been a member of the 
Board for the past ten years.) 

But let us get back to those early years when Har- 
vey Dunn, lured from the farm by the “glimmering 
along the horizon,” set out for Chicago to begin his 
formal art study. His account of his first encounter 
with art and civilization is much more than a good 
story; it expresses those qualities of clear vision and 
directness which are so characteristic. 

“When I arrived in Chicago,” said Dunn, “I was 
wild as the cattle back home—in the same way and 
for the same reason—I hadn’t been penned up. And 
I was unfamiliar with the sight of man. All I knew 
about art was that I wanted to be an artist. Well, I 
got down there in Chicago and found my way into the 
Art Institute. Wandering through the halls I came to 
Room 90. It was a great, dark, gloomy room. Under 
a single electric light was a professor with eye glasses 
attached to a conspicuous black cord. I asked a fellow 
in the hall what was going on in there. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘that is a composition class.’ ‘What is composition?’ 
I asked. ‘Why that’s learning how to put things to- 
gether to make a picture,’ he explained patiently. I 
couldn’t see much sense in that. Seemed to me if you 
knew what you wanted to put in the picture all you 
had to do was to put it in. But I concluded there must 
be more to this art business than meets the eye. So 
I went in. 

“The instructor was teaching composition. Three 
five-inch circles had been drawn on a piece of paper 
and he was suggesting how to improve the composi- 
tion by varying the relative positions of those circles. 
Those who brought in good arrangements of the cir- 
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Illustration by Harvey Dunn for a story about the oyster pirates of the 
Chesapeake in the American Magazine. 


cles in outline would be advanced to the privilege of 
making shaded circles, from black to white, in their 
compositions. 

“That night, in my room, I filled several sheets of 
paper with circles drawn with the aid of a coffee can. 
Every one looked the same, and I gave up. 

“But I couldn’t give up the idea of being an artist; 
it was too deep in me. I wanted to make pictures. And 
that night I tried to make a picture that I saw very 
clearly in my mind’s eye. It came out of my South 
Dakota memories. A covered wagon—one of a wagon 
train—had got bogged down in the mire of the muddy 
trail. It was a melancholy and lonesome night for 
those in the wagon and for the man on horseback who 
stood by in the foreground. Dusk of a rainy day. Mist 
dripped from a low-hanging sky, the kind of mist that 
chills to the bone and saturates your clothing, cover- 
ing it with myriads of little silver balls. 

“Well, I made the picture as best I could and the 
next morning rolled it up and took it to school. I 
avoided Room 90; decided to try the senior composi- 
tion class. Fred Richardson was the instructor there. 
My drawing was tacked up with the others and Rich- 
ardson pointed to it at once. He approved of it; called 
attention to its compositional virtues: masses, bal- 
ances, oppositions, lines, etc. I listened, but I didn’t 
know what he was talking about—and still don’t.” 

This story gives more than a hint of what Harvey 
Dunn means when he says, “Art schools teach the 
complexities; I teach the simplicities.”’ 

I don’t know whether Harvey Dunn has what he 
would admit is a teaching philosophy. But a few of 
his sayings culled from student criticisms are reveal- 
ing: 

“When the foundation is laid, that’s when I step 
out. I don’t want to direct any man’s destiny. 

“T repeat and repeat. Yet there’s little to say. Little 
to know in order to make pictures. But that little 
seems very hidden from those who need it. 

“Pictures cannot be helped by following my sugges- 
tions here, changing them according to my criticism. 
Criticism is made from one perception, and when you 
change your picture accordingly, you probably haven’t 
the same perception. You wonder if the instructor 
means this, or that. You’re wrong in changing it. 

“T have nothing to do with you and with your way 
of looking at things. You must paint according to 
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your perceptions. 

“The only purpose in my being here is to get you 
to think pictorially. I try to find an entrance into your 
minds, try to find some channel of freedom for you. 

“All of which puts in other words what Frank Jew- 
ett Mather has said: ‘I have taught enough myself to 
know that one actually teaches only a poor student, 
at best one merely clarifies, releases and enhances a 
personal predisposition — really gives him no new 
ideas, but saves him some time in finding his own.’ 

“And again in the words of Robert Henri: ‘An 
artist is a master at the start, if he is ever going to 
be one. Masters are people who use what they have.’ ” 


What Dunn has to say about ideas and letting them 
take full control of the process of picture making will 
always be remembered by his students: 

“You’ll never ‘think up’ an idea. We confuse ideas 
and thoughts. An idea is not something you ‘cook 
up.’ It comes to you when your consciousness is open 
and receptive. It represents itself. Say to yourself, 
‘Here’s an idea, what is it going to do with me?— 
not what am I going to do with it?’ Let the idea 
direct your energies. Whatever you put in your pic- 
ture, take out; an idea won’t run in double harness 
with human opinion. 

“A picture, I find, that I’m afraid to tackle and put 
off doing till I must, because it seems difficult, is often 
the kind that dances right along. I believe it’s be- 
cause, approached like that, in humble attitude, it 
leads the way. I’d be careful, awfully careful. I am 
willing to follow it because I recognize I can’t drive it. 

“Picture making is just like a song. You don’t sing 
it your own damned way, you try to follow the song. 

“If your first layout is good but you begin to ruin 
it after two or three hours, lay it aside and start an- 
other picture. Then when you go back to the first you 
can see just what you need to finish it; and you can 
go at it with cold intelligence rather than the heat of 
the beginning—and you won’t burn it up. It will be 
as though you were looking at another’s work. It’s 
the minute you take possession of the idea that the 
idea departs—and it always will, to the end of time. 

“When a fellow’s thoroughly whipped—and you’ve 
got to be whipped before you finish a picture—when 
he’s thoroughly discouraged, then he’s willing to do it 
the picture’s way.” 


Here are a few more excerpts from criticisms that 
students have thought worth recording: 

“Don’t be concerned so with the pattern that you 
forget the humanity. 

“If you paint what you see you won’t have a good- 
looking thing. Paint a little less of the facts and a 
little more of the spirit. Look a little at the model and 
a lot inside yourself. Paint more with feeling than 
with thought. 

“In making a picture you should excite interest, not 
educate. Let the colleges do that! 

“If you’re going to make an illustration you must 
take poetry and song into it. You must contribute 
something of romance and drama to the page of a 
magazine. We must not make studies of our pictures 
or pictures of our studies. 

“Don’t permit yourself to become interested in the 
incidental. 

“To eliminate takes a great deal of study. A man 
cannot lie unless he knows the truth. Otherwise it’s 
a statement of ignorance that he makes. 

“If you want to be clever don’t let anybody catch 
you at it. If they catch you at it you’re not clever. 
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“A man once told me to use words like love, heart 
and soul every day because we can’t use those words 
without continually striving to approach what they 
mean. 

“Hang whimsy over your door and remember that 
you’re not reproducing nature, but, as a musician has 
varying notes, you have varying colors to reproduce 
the poetry and romance and power and strength and 
beauty that you are. 

“Be a little more of a poet, be sentimental. I have 
certain close friends who say to me, ‘Harvey, you’re 
too sentimental. You should quell that propensity.’ 
Well, if I quell those things that are me, I won’t be 
myself—and I want to be myself. What do we mean 
by sentimental anyway—that word people seem so 
afraid of? Isn’t it that which appeals to the senti- 
ments? And are we interested in anything that 
doesn’t appeal to the sentiments? 

“Did you ever look up the word ‘enthusiasm’ in a 
big unabridged Webster’s? You’ll find it means ‘in- 
god-ism.” When you’re enthused you’re inspired by 
God. 

“Trust your feelings. When a man says ‘I feel’ he’s 
pretty close to the truth about it. If you kiss your 
sweetheart because you think you should, you’re not 
going to do it long. 

“Interest in a picture should begin with the head 
and spread out from there. Instead of going to the 
head the interest should go from it. 

“When you add interest to a picture, you take inter- 
est from it.” 

“When we see a beautiful picture let us realize that 
we're seeing what that man dug out of himself. If 
he made a beautiful picture it is because he is beau- 
tiful inside. He couldn’t do it otherwise. Let us dig 
down inside ourselves to find the beautiful. We all 
have it. Let us take our opportunities, even if they 
seem to be opportunities only to make pot-boilers, to 
express what we desire of beauty. Take the limita- 
tions the editor imposes on you and express beauty 
no matter how little the pay. Once, in handing me a 
little job, the editor said, ‘Mr. Dunn, don’t spend too 
much time on these things; we’re not paying you a 
lot for the work and they are not worth it.’ I replied, 
‘Mr. Editor, you may be paying me for these but I’m 
really working for this fellow Di:nn, and he’s got to 
be pleased.’ 


Perhaps this article should end here, but the follow- 
ing words from a monograph issued by Gatchel & 
Manning, of Philadelphia, is so expressive that I want 
to quote them as a final stroke to the word picture 
of Harvey Dunn. 

“There’s a bigness to Harvey Dunn’s work. You 
understand one of the reasons when you see him. 
As a 17 year old boy on a South Dakota farm, his 
dad’s measure of a new hand’s capacity was whether 
the probationer could keep up with the kid. 


“You understand another of the reasons when you 
talk with him. Those keen eyes see every quirk of 
human nature. But the same quirks that annoy or 
sour someone else only bring a chuckle from Dunn’s 
big chest—for underneath surface cussedness folks 
are still fine. His mental horizons are as wide as those 
South Dakota ones of his boyhood. 

“There’s an episode of his early art life that’s typi- 
cal of the man. He’d been studying about three months 
at the Art Institute in Chicago. The old Arundel 
Hotel had been condemned as a fire trap, but the 
thrifty watchman rented rooms to art students for 


Continued on page 31 
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BRUCE MOURE is a young sculptor of 


much promise. Born in Bern, Kansas, in 1905, he was 
a pupil of Charles Grafly and Albert Laessle. His very 
early work attracted attention, won him prizes and 
honors. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts gave 
him a Fellowship and in 1929 awarded him the 
Widener gold medal. In 1930 he won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. In 1938-39 he had the M. R. C. Scholarship 
for travel and study abroad. He is an Associate Mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design and a winner 
of their Speyer Memorial prize. His sculpture has won 
other prizes and has been acquired by many museums 
including the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
and The Whitney. 

Moore is one of a very few sculptors who do animals 
with more than ordinary distinction. He has always 
loved animals and they are the subjects of some of his 
earliest work. He is particularly interested in the cat 
family and spends a good deal of time in the Bronx 
Zoo (New York) where he has made hundreds of 
sketches and studies of lions, tigers and pumas. 


FAUN 
A bronze by 
BRUCE 


MOORE 


Through such studies he has acquired a thorough 
intimacy which informs his work in the round. 

His practice in sketching is to draw only so long as 
the animal holds his position. This results in but few 
“finished” drawings, but the purpose is information 
rather than exhibition pieces. He prefers charcoal and 
sepia crayon sticks. These respond to the need for 
rapid delineation and suggestion. 

The exact-size photograph of a sketch model shown 
below illustrates his first step in the development of a 
piece of sculpture, using tiny wads of plastilene to 
build up the forms. He goes from such miniature 
studies to larger models which approach completeness 
as they progress. 

Among his figure pieces the St. Francis, in the per- 
manent collection of the Wichita Art Museum, is the 
most impressive. Moore has done many portraits. His 
latest is Portrait of Aly reproduced herewith. Here, 
he succeeds admirably in capturing a subtle smile, an 
extremely difficult problem which is seldom as success- 
fully solved as in this lovely head. 





This is an exact size reproduction of a sketch in plastilene 


The first study for a puma group 
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TWO DRAWINGS BY BRUCE MOORE 


Reduced from 12 x 18 inch originals in charcoal and sepia crayon 
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ST. FRANCI 
A Bronze at the 
Wichita 


Art Museum 
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ATHAL B. O’TOOLE is—technically—the bad boy 

of the etching profession. The pure in heart, 
graphically speaking, hold up their hands in horror at 
his violations of the etcher’s sacred canons. But 
O’Toole goes right on enjoying himself. There are a 
lot of different things you can do to a copper plate and 
O’Toole sees no reason why you shouldn’t do several 
or all of them at once—etched line, drypoini, soft 
ground, engraving, aquatint, mezzotint, yes, even at- 
tack the metal with the hacksaw. 

Love of abstraction, his inventiveness and his quest 
for something new are at the bottom of these un- 
orthodox practices, and the copper plate is the main 
outlet for an artistic makeup that has quite a touch of 
Irish mysticism and imagination in it. In his paint- 
ing, which, by the way, has been getting considerable 
favorable notice of late, he stays more or less in the 
straight and narrow, although he has wandered off 
many times with experiments in line and color and 
various theories he cooked up during his three years 
in Paris. His paintings are planned in the beginning 
in abstract lines, shapes and color relations which sel- 
dom show in the finished painting—although in his 
latest painting of a circus, Tonight at Fight, the un- 
derlying abstract pattern is more or less in evidence. In 
his plates, however, he feels absolutely free to monkey 
around to his heart’s content, seldom knowing when 
he starts what he is going to end up with. He usually 
ends up with something that gets a response from 
poetically minded persons who don’t have to have 


Pencil drawing for “Fiona” which was offset to the copper 
plate preparatory to the etching shown in the first state, 
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“While There’s Gopper There’s Hope” 
says CATHAL 


B. O'TOOLE 


things spelled-out for them and whose enjoyment is 
not circumscribed by rules. The result is likely also 
to pique the curiosity of almost anyone who has an 
interest in ways and means. 

Fiona, the print we have asked O’Toole to discuss, 
was among the One Hundred Selected Prints of 1939; 
was exhibited in 1941 in Carnegie Institute’s Survey 
of American Printmaking in the United States, and 
four prints of it were sold from the 57th Street ex- 
hibition of National Art Week. Thus in spite of his 
heterodoxy O’Toole is among the chosen. 

Cathal B. O’Toole was born in Ireland in 1904. He 
studied at the National Academy of Design of which 
he is now Associate Member. He is a member of the 
Society of American Etchers, Salmagundi Club and 
Lotos Club. He has won both the first and second Hall- 
garten prizes for his paintings, and has been the 
recipient of various scholarships and honors. 

“Etching is, for me, an exciting adventure;” says 
O’Toole, “it’s always a case of what to do next. There 
is the possibility of combining the various mediums 
—engraving, soft ground, aquatint, mezzotint and 
straight etching. And finally silhouetting the edge of 
the plate so that it will become an integral part of the 
design. I have found that the amount of punishment, 
alteration, addition and subtraction a plate can go 
through is amazing; in fact as long as there is copper 
there is hope.” 

O’Toole likes to use the backs of plates such as his 
fellow artists discard. He says the backs of these old 


“Fiona,” first state. This proof shows the artist’s use of 
accidents and lace pattern in soft ground and the etched 


lines of the figures. 
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TRIPTYCH 


In reproducing the triptych by Frank J. 
Reilly, we call attention to a splendid proj- 
ect of the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Army and Navy, under the direction of 
Mrs. Junius 8. Morgan. 

The plan calls for the painting of porta- 
ble altar pieces for our army camps. There 
are to be two in each camp; one to serve 
for Protestant and Catholic services; the 
other for Hebrew services. The commis- 
sions, awarded by competition, are a labor 
of love by the artists who receive little or 
no remuneration beyond expenses of mate- 
rials used. 

Mr. Reilly has just completed his trip- 
tych after working on it off and on for 
several months. He constructed a plastilene 
model of the boat and made a miniature 
sail. Many studies of the Christ preceded 
his final conception. 

Mr. Reilly was a pupil of George Bridg- 
man and Frank Vincent Du Mond at the 
Art Students League. He has assisted Dean 
Cornwell on his murals and has executed 
several of his own mural commissions. He 
lectures at the Art Students League and 
conducts private classes. He has taught at 
the Grand Central School of Art. 


BY 


FRANK 


J. 


Painted for the Citizens Committee for the 


REILLY 


Army and Navy 











He rented a cod fish—painted a masterpiece 
William M, Chase excelled in painting fish. Their iridescence, their wetness, the very feel of their textures, 
compelled him to take up a brush. Once when he was in London, in 1904, he halted before a fish-monger’s shop. 


A great opalescent cod was lying upon a marble slab. 


The painter eyed it, inquired the price, but at last 


turned aside. But later, he still could not forget that fish. At length he returned to ask if he might rent it for 
a few hours. Agreed. When the painter was overtime, the dealer went to his studio to get the fish. But he 
remained silent as he watched Chase at work. Even when noticed, he said, “Don’t ’urry, sir; it’s getting on 


fine.” Presently it was finished—The English Cod—one of Chase’s finest works of the kind. 


From the Emergence of An American Art by Jerome Mellquist, Scribners 


American 
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FOR EVERYONE THE OUTSTANDING 





HARVEY DUNN, A.N.A., has 


given to contemporary American art the 
wide horizon of his native South Dakota. 
His work breathes the freedom, expanse 
and simplicity of his early days on his 
father’s farm, where he developed his 
capacity for hard and telling work. One 
understands while talking to him that 
sincerity and good humor have played a 
large part in his success. Fortunate are 
the many artists who have received his 
generous and inspiring teaching—Dean 
Cornwell is one of these, as well as his 
pupils at the Grand Central Gallery 
School of Art. His use of tonal values 
and his genius in design, have made him 
one of the greatest of living American 
artists. 


Mr. Dunn was official artist of the 
American Expeditionary Forces during 
the World War and is represented in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C., a member of the National Academy, 
Salmagundi Club, Artists Guild and the 
Society of Illustrators. His work has be- 
come a byword of the highest standards 
of magazine illustration today. 


470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





ATERIAL 


¢ RECOMMENDS - 


GRUMBACHER SJinest 


SCHMINCKE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 





Harvey Dunn, A.N.A., Says— 


“I like the character, consistency and the power 
of Grumbacher Finest Artists’ Oil Colors. Having 
never before used violets, your ‘Thio Violet’ 
appeals to me as attractive and delightful as a 
new toy.” 





WRITE 
FOR 
PRICE 
LIST 


We will send 
you Brochure D 
oo» on request, 
SIZE SS giving name of 
TUBE 1” x 4” | your dealer. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


° 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS 
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When Going to Camp or 
Sketching Outdoors 





... take along a box of 


AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 
Genuine pastels, water soluble, with which may 
be produced true pastel drawings, rich water 
color washes, or an unlimited number of new 
and interesting combination pastel-water color 

effects. 

In assortments of: 
12 sticks at -50 per set 
24 sticks at $1.00 per set 
36 sticks at $1.75 per set 
48 sticks at $2.25 per set 


TRIAL Me ig at these prices postpaid anywhere 
n U. S. A., or through your dealer. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1854 
P. O. Box 995 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 























Hurlock Hel IC's 


SERIES OF DEMONSTRASTIONS - 





BOARD 


DRY BRUSH DR. Soae ON HURLOCK PASTEL ART 
“THE SURFACE WITH A BITE” 


HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and ge surfaces to give ex- 


actly the effect — Sirparaed the medium is 
Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER . Only One to Each Customer . . 


Send $1.00 to cover postage and cost of packing and the name of your art 

dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece each of 

the following nine Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 14x22 

inches) . . 

4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 

1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 2-ply Plate Bristol 

— Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) Pastel Art Board (‘‘The Surface with 
026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) a Bite’’) 


HURLOCK BROS COMPANY ine 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ater Color, Wash, Pastel, 
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More About Camouflage 


Last month we said “Let’s Look at Camouflage”—and 
invited our readers to send inquiries to Baron Nicho- 
las Cherkasoff, who instructs a very busy class in this 
subject at the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 133 East 
58th Street, New York. We must have given the 
subject good coverage in the eight questions answered 
by the Baron last month, since we have just received 
from him answers to three additional questions— 
Here they are: 








Would work in camouflage be aided by practical 
experience in window display work? 


Yes: in camouflage any technically trained person 
is valuable and particularly persons trained in select- 
ing and utilizing varied materials for the creation 
of studied effects. Certainly the creator of window 
display must have this practical knowledge of mate- 
rials, textures and colors, as well as a knowledge of 
perspective and of illusions of light and shade. These 
accomplishments would aid him in more quickly 
grasping the essentials of camouflage when he en- 
gages in a study of that field. 


Is civil engineering a 
camoufleur ? 


good qualification for 


Knowledge of civil engineering would be highly de- 
sirable though not essential. This would be particu- 
larly true in the case of a group or organization, and 
in cases involving the camoufleur’s study of extensive 
terrain surrounding the installation to be camou- 
flaged. The civil engineer has a technical knowledge 
of topography, of contours, elevations and of the 
whole significance of maps. Civil engineer and camou- 
fleur should each study the other’s field. The camou- 
fleur would be very wise to study even an elementary 
textbook on civil engineering, and the civil engineer 
must necessarily study camouflage if he wishes to en- 
gage in its practice, because camouflage is a unique 
subject, comprising many other technical accomplish- 
ments, but requiring, as well a variety of special 
knowledge and understanding peculiar to itself alone. 
Camouflage can employ many talents, but no tech- 
nician in any field can relate his talents to camou- 
flage without studying it. 


Is any civilian or 
being done now? 


industrial camouflage actually 


Yes—and from present indication it is evident that 
more and larger installations will require the protec- 
tion of camouflage in the very near future. It must 
be apparent that specific names and locations may not 
be given: to do so would be to defeat the whole pur- 
pose of camouflage. If anyone chances upon a camou- 
flage project or hears of one, it is his patriotic duty 
not to talk about it. Let us not forget the now fa- 
miliar slogan “Loose talk costs lives,” and let us 
remember that since the essence of camouflage is 
concealment, we must camouflage locations with words 
as completely and secretly as the camoufleur conceals 
them with the practice of his trained skill. 

As AMERICAN ARTIST “goes off the air” as it were, 
for July and August, while camouflage appears likely 
to become ever increasingly important, our last 
month’s invitation to communicate directly with Baron 
Cherkasoff, care of the American School of Design, 
133 East 58th Street, still stands open. He will be 
glad to hear from any of our readers at any time. 
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“WHERE THERE’S COPPER—” 


Continued from page 25 


plates generally contain fantastic patterns caused by 
the acid getting through the backing-up: there are 
swirls and splotches, lines and patches of tone, brush 
marks, etc. These are all suggestions to his imagina- 
tion; they become parts of his design. By scraping 
out and polishing down to take out some of the mark- 
ings he gets spots of beautiful texture that can only 
be had by accident. 

“In Fiona,” he explains, “most of the background 
was such an accident in the plate to begin with—some 
of it I emphasized and later on added to it with a 
graver’s burin. After making a print from the back 
of this discarded plate, I made the drawing of the 
figures and flowers with a soft lead pencil on a piece 
of hot-pressed paper. The plate was then given a hard 
ground and smoked. The paper with the drawing was 
thoroughly soaked with water, laid face down on the 
smoked plate, and run through the press. When the 
drawing paper was peeled off, the pencil lines had been 
transferred, in reverse, to the smoked ground. I might 
add that in using this method of transferring the 
drawing to the plate, the drawing should be at least 
14-inch smaller all round, as the paper stretches when 
dampened. Next I went over the drawing on the plate 
with an etching needle and etched it in the usual man- 
ner; following this with an engraver’s burin to 
strengthen the drawing, emphasize certain lines, bring 
parts into relief. This you see in state #1. The plate 
remained like that for about a year. I didn’t know 
what to do next. Finally I thought of putting the nude 
figure in the center of the design. To do this I had to 
clear away a space so I made a drawing of the center 
figure, marked out the area it would occupy and re- 
moved everything in that area by buffing on an elec- 
trically driven emery wheel. Then came hours of rub- 
bing down this space with slate, charcoal and rotten 
stone to smooth away the marks made by the emery 
wheel. The plate was then prepared with a soft 
ground, a piece of paper laid over it and the figure 
drawn on the paper in the usual manner of soft ground. 

“The lace and silk textures that appear in the print 
are actual lace and silk textures bitten into the plate. 
Dutch mordant is better for this type of bitting than 
nitric. Pieces of silk or lace were placed on the plate 
over a specially prepared soft ground (the pieces of 
lace and silk should be larger than the area they are 
to appear in), then run through the press. With stop- 
ping-out varnish a line was drawn around the shapes 
I wished to leave, and everything else stopped out. 
Finally the edge of the plate was cut with a jeweller’s 
fret saw. 

“Most etchers prefer a smooth polished plate with- 
out a blemish and most conventional work needs it— 
if it’s straight etching, engraving or drypoint. But, 
where every method is combined, when every bump, 
hole or scratch in the plate is a beauty mark, as they 
are to my eyes, then the junk pile of discarded plates 
is a happy hunting ground. So if by chance your read- 
ers have any old battered plates lying around—well—” 





For other articles on etching consult AMERICAN 
ARTIST for December, 1940, January and February 
1941, How I Make an Etching by John Taylor Arms. 

For discussions on soft ground see the December 
1941 and March 1942 articles by Joseph Margulies, 
and the February 1942 article by James Swann. 

In September Alessandro Mastro-Valerio will dem- 
onstrate the process of mezzotint of which he is an 
acknowledged master. 
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An ESSENTIAL 


CATALOGUE 


for Artists, Teachers, Schools 









Studios, Purchasing Agents 





224 PAGE 


Materials Catalogue 


A comprehensive reference and 
purchasing guide to all essential 
art materials, 


Ilustrated Art 


For the first time this catalogue 
makes available to Artists and Art 
Schools everywhere the full facili- 
ties of one of the country’s largest 
distributors of graphic art mate 
rials, 


With this new complete catalogue 
you now have access to the same 
huge stock and variety of materials 
now serving New York’s leading 
Artists, Advertisers and Schools. 


Write immediately on 
your business or school 
letterhead. You'll  re- 
ceive this valuable cata- 
logue by return mail... 
at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


OIL y, 


WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUA- 
PASTEL PURE 
BRILLIANT 
RELIABLE 
Specialty: 
Permalba 


An Artists’ Permanent 
White in all mediums. 
TRIAL OFFER: Quadruple size 
tube, 1x6” in oil, at 54c post- 
paid anywhere in U. S. A. or 
through your dealer. 
Color Card free to Artist-Paint- 
ers, Teachers, and Schools. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
P. O. Box 995 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 





A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Asbury Park—June 15- 
Sept. 14 


Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Summer Ann. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. 
Prizes. Works due June 8. Mrs. W. 
H. Koerner, 209 Grassmere Ave., 
Interlaken, N. J. 


Blue Ridge, N. C.—Aug. 3-9 
All-Southern Art Institute; Annual 
Exhibit 
Open to all artists. All media. No 
jury. No prizes. Works due July 20. 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Dir. 806 
Third Nat'l Bank Bldg., Nashville, 

Tenn. 


Fitchburg—Sept. 13-Oct. 6 
Fitchburg Art Center; Regional Art 
Exhibit 
Open to artists of central Massachu- 
setts. All media. No jury. No prizes. 
Works due Sept. 1. Daniel Tower, 
Dir., Fitchburg Art Center, Fitch- 

burg, Mass. 


Gloucester—June 28-Sept. 13 
North Shore Arts Assn. Galleries, 
North Shore Arts Assn. Annual 

Open to members. Media: oil, water- 
color, etchings & sculpture. Jury. 
Three prizes totalling $150. Works 
due June 5. Adelaide Klotz, Sec’y, 
Rear 197 E. Main, Gloucester, Mass. 


Massillon, O.—Nov. 1-30 
The Massillon Museum; 7th Annual 
Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Stark County and the 8 ad- 
joining counties. All media. Jury. 
Purchase Award and Popular Prize. 
No entry cards. Works due Oct. 23. 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, 

Ohio. 


New York—July 1-Aug. 30 
Academy of Allied Arts, Summer Ann. 
Open to all artists. Media: oils & 
watercolors. Entry cards due by June 
20. Leo Nadon, Dir., Academy of 
Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 St., New York. 


Portland—June 6-July 3 
Portland Art Museum, All-Oregon Ann. 
Open to artists residing or working 
in Oregon. Media: painting in all 
media, sculpture. No jury. Ten works 
or more will be purchased. Special 
section will feature works submitted 
by men in armed forces; open to men 
stationed in Oregon and to Oregon 
men now in service elsewhere. Entry 
ecards and works due not later than 
May 26. Portland Art Museum, West 
Park & Madison, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco—Fall ’42 
Museum of Art, San Francisco Art 
Association Annual 
Open to all artists residing in U. S 
Media: oil, tempera on panel & sculp- 
ture. Jury. Total prizes, $1,100. San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Civic Cen- 

ter, San Francisco, Cal. 


Santa Fe—Sept. 1-30 
Museum of New Mexico: Southwestern 
Annual Exhibition 
Open to artists of Ariz., Col.. Calif., 
Tex., & N. M. All media. No jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards by Aug. 1; 
works Aug. 25. Mrs. Mary Van Stone, 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, 

N. M. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 


Two full scholarships for one year’s 
tuition at the High Museum School 
of Art, Atlanta, Ga. Open to high 
school seniors of Southeast. Sample 
of work must be submitted by July 1. 
Entry blanks secured from L. P. Skid- 
more, Dir., 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fellowships for Virginia 
Artists 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, announces fellowships for 
artists under 38 years. Open to ar- 
tists or art students born in Va., or 
residents of that state for 5 yrs. 
Awards will be made on merit and 
need. Applications by June 1. T. C. 
Colt, Jr., Dir., Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation 
Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine arts. 
Open to U. S. citizens 25 to 40 years. 
Candidates must present plans for 
proposed study. Applications due by 
Oct. 15. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 


York. 
New York City 

Central Park School of Art announces 
twelve half-scholarships available to 
high school graduates: 6 in Fashion 
Illustration; 4 in Commercial Art & 
Illustration; 4 in Painting. Those 
competing must bring 3 pieces of 
their work. Out of town students may 
mail works. Date for submitting work 
June 20, 9:30 to 12:00 o’clock noon. 


Ohio University 

A Graduate Teaching Fellowship in 
the School of Painting and Allied 
Arts, Ohio University, is being offered 
to a qualified student who holds bac- 
calaureate degree from an accredited 
college or university and who has had 
the equivalent of an undergraduate 
major in art. For complete informa- 
tion write to Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, 
Athens, O. 


Portland, Maine 


School of Fine and Applied Art in 
Portland will award a scholarship of 
one year’s tuition to a Maine high 
school graduate. Examples of work 
due Julv 18, Alexander Bower, Dir., 
School of Fine and Applied Art, 111 
High St., Portland, Me. 


Stuart School, Boston 
Scholarships for the year 1942-43 are 
being offered by the Stuart School of 
Design, Boston, for professional study 
in advertising art, illustration, fash- 
ion illustration, interior design; and 
for a special intensive course in 
mechanical drawing and drafting. 
Scholarships range from $100 to 
$500, that is, up to two-thirds of 
tuition cost. 

Applications for scholarships must 
be received by June 15th. For com- 
plete details write Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Stuart School, 102 the Fen- 
way, Boston, Mass. 


Syracuse University 


The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, announces the following 
scholarship to be granted by competi- 
tion on July 11, 1942: Art—one $400 
and four $200 scholarships. Archi- 
tecture —one $400 and four $200 
scholarships. Entries must be in by 
July 1st, and APPLICATIONS FOR 
ENTRANCE to these competitions 
will not be considered after June 25, 
For entrance slips and information 
write to Dr. F. N. Bryant. Director of 
Admissions. Administration Building, 
Syracuse, New York. 


COMPETITIONS 


Museum of Modern Art 
Poster Contest 


This competition “to stimulate pic- 
torial expression of the unified deter- 
mination of the nations of the Amer- 
icas to remain free” is open to all 
citizens of all countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, All entries must be 
received by 5:00 p.m. July 28. 

Posters may be designed for any 
media and there is no limitation or 
restriction as to the use of color. De- 
signs are to be 30 inches wide and 40 
inches high, with a margin of at 
least one inch on all sides. The use 
of photography alone or in combina- 
tion with other media is permitted. 

Prizes amounting to $2,500 will be 
awarded in two groups: Posters from 
the 20 American Republics; and 
Posters from the U. S., its Dependen- 
cies and Canada. Each group will re- 
ceive 17 prizes, as follows: 1st, $500; 
2nd, $250; five 3rd prizes, each $50; 
ten 4th prizes, each $25. 

The winning posters will form an 
exhibition which will open at the 
Museum early next Fall and _ will 
later be sent on tour of the Hemi- 
sphere, The designs will be placed 
at the disposal of U. S. Government 
agencies for reproduction and use in 
the Americas. 

The program of the Competition, 
printed in English, Spanish or Portu- 
guese, may be obtained by writing to 
Eliot F. Noyes, Dir., Department of 
Industrial Design, Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 W. 53 St., New York. 


“Holsteins for Defense” 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America is offering four prizes total- 
ling $100. for the most useful posters 
depicting their Holstein “Defense 
Cow.” The competition is open to all. 
For complete details write to Glen M. 
Householder, Dir., Holstein-Friesian 
Assn. of America, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


McCandlish Awards—1942 


Awards for this year’s McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation Poster Con- 
test were recently announced as fol- 
lows: lst prize, $500, to John Milligan 
of Philadelphia; 2nd, $300, Wesley 
Loveman, New York; 3rd, $150, Lloyd 
I. Tucker, Indianapolis; and 4th, $50, 
Herbert R. Loges of New York. 


American Artist 
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HARVEY DUNN 
Continued from page 20 
three or four dollars a month. 

“One night Harvey was visited in his room by four 
or five older art students. He could tell by their faces 
this was no frivolous visit, though he had no inkling 
of what it was all about. After a bit of ‘backing and 
filling’ one of them spoke for the group. They all liked 
him, in fact it was because they liked him that they 
came to tell him the results of their thoughts. Art, 
as they saw it, after all implied a certain culture, a 
measure of civilization. And, while Dunn’s big frame 
housed an equally big heart, it had none of this cul- 
ture and they could see from his three months’ efforts 
that he’d never acquire it. So he’d best save his time 
and money and go back to the farm before he lost 
his grand good nature. 

“Dunn thanked them, genuinely touched by their 
thoughtfulness, guessed they were likely right in their 
diagnosis. But he was having such a swell time he 
thought he’d just keep plugging along. Today, one of 
those boys is teaching school, another (probably the 
spokesman) is still preaching on the levees of New 
Orleans, a third is trying to grow oranges in Arizona. 
And Dunn is still having such a swell time that he 
keeps plugging along. 

“In that plugging along, his big frame, that was 


the despair of new hired hands, made him literally | 


a horse for work—in one eleven-week stretch he de- 
livered five paintings a week. In that plugging along 
his big heart made him give up half a day to his art 
classes in Leonia, where just one pupil—Dean Corn- 
well—would have been ample repayment. But there 
were hundreds of others. 

“Dunn uses models for study—but believes, teaches 
and proves that when a man paints he has never really 
passed the study stage if he can’t swing into his story 
without the model. 

“He sees things as they are, and paints them as 
they are, without idealization. But his great skill in 
design, plus his tonal values (in which he is probably 
the greatest of all artists today), takes ordinary folks 
doing ordinary things and produces real works of art. 

“Dunn started actua! work in the last stages of the 
Howard Pyle era. He is just as active today. Natu- 
rally there has been change of pace from time to time, 
sometimes deadly serious, sometimes his chuckle com- 
ing through, sometimes with a short palette, some- 
times almost overrich with color. That he has con- 
tributed greatly in skill and inspiration to other art- 
ists everyone knows. But his greatest contribution to 
all of us is probably that bigness which is just natu- 
rally Harvey Dunn.” 


As we were about to send this copy to the printer 


we learned that April 27th was being celebrated by 
Wesleyan University in Michel, So. Dakota, as “Har- 
vey Dunn Day.” 


* * * 
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one of America’s most popular illustrators 
will be the subject of a feature article 


in September 











June 1942 


Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No.7 of a Series 





Sample, former Dartmouth boxing champ, 
now a leading American genre painter, is versatile 
in any medium. Prize-winning oils and watercolors, 
pencil drawings and sketches...all show his sharply 
defined, clear vision. 

For much of his pencil work, he uses Strathmore 
Artist Papers...says their sturdy, smooth surfaces 
take light or heavy strokes easily. You, too, can work 
more easily, more quickly...on Strathmore, the paper 


that works with you. 


Write us (address below) for Free Sam- 
ple Book “EY showing the complete line 
of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 





STRATHMORE: 


WEST SPRINGFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARTISTS’ OIL PAINTS 
THIS TRADE MARK The National Bureau of Standards has re- 


cently issued a bulletin designated CS98-42, 
in which are recorded certain standards for 
artists’ oil paints approved by the Depart- 
ment. This bulletin outlines the purposes of 
standardization, the nomenclature, the re- 
quirements set up for certain pigments 


is YOUR GUARANTEE methods used in testing, the history of the 
project, and the 


names of certain acceptors 































of Consistent Perfect Performance! of these standards. The effective date for 
the introduction of these new standards is 
ARTONE QUALITY PRODUCTS May 10, 1942. A copy of the bulletin may 
are tested for durability and results! Made " aine r rit} » Ss ri » 2 
ae ee canes be obtained by writing the Superinte ndent 
tured into these superior art mediums . of Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
for the past 10 ars the choice of leading P ~ =e ,1 “ee Tha ico ic five 
ae ana Wement tee numbered bulletin. The price is five 
cents. 
ARTONE DRAWi=S INKS 
® Permanent . . waterproof. . won't crack TECHNO-TONE PENCILS 
. clog pens . . or harden in bottle. / 7 ee : —— e sicnilianiias 
aah. in Gitte Guan edeodine A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, New Jersey, 
Line Black—22 Sparkling Transparent Hues— has been conducting a large-scale adver- 
and Opaque Pigment White. tising and promotion program to pencil 
craftsmen as well as to dealers all over 
ARTONE WATER COLORS the country. The feature of the campaign De Cosilitiies Af 
ven Gg > alll = Ply saw Bor maollaadleaed is WINNER Techno-TONE, successor to me 0 
Sonn. Solitons Cgl-laet eoters. the famous “Castell”—the drawing pencil Craftsmanship with Chemistry TH: 
sal ruarantee neil craftsmen the i 
ARTONE Non-Bleed POSTER ee ene 3° Sener ovetinmnn tx ieee RET 
4 Freedoms they demand—Freedom from nie 
COLORS Scratching, Smudging, Flaking and Gritty 4q - you anew Dow consistency 4 deco 
42 lustrous, opaque, smooth-working col- Hard Spots. The maker will gladly supply { gg - gry F tic F be 1 
dhe ong depth and intensity. Perfectly a ae of your favorite Segre if you | . | Bow _— ic story ¢ 4”x4 
Wlil write on your business letterhead, 3. What laboratory progress is bein Deal. 
. 3 
ARTONE SILK SCREEN WATER i made in improving permanency? 
COLORS FILMONIZE 
Extreme brilliance . . exceptional smooth- - wf . : . , Find the Answers in 
working qualities. Fast drying . . . economical Filmonize, a process which is frequently 
- won't clog screens. used by printers, binders, and manufac- 
turers in the graphic arts field, can be 
ARTONE MODELING CLAY adapted to certain types of work of direct 
Clean .. permanently plastic .. odorless interest to the artist. By this process it is 
- Stainless, Guaranteed non-poisonous. possible to cover printed matter, drawings, 
etc. with a film which affords protection 
ARTONE ARTIST'S MEDIUMS & from dirt and moisture. The Pes sn 
VARNISHES machine can be operated after a few min- 
Fixatif, Retouch Varnish, Drying Oils, utes practice. Laminating film which comes 


Water Color Varnish, Gum Arabic, Etc. in rolls to twenty inches wide can then be 
applied to the work to be laminated. Film- 


onize is unique in that it relies on neither prernerer DY OWA O 








AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE, or 




















heat added adhesive agents in the proc- 

ARTONE COLOR CORP ess of laminating. Write for information. drawing 
} ae... 
ks, 

34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK | SUPPLIES att ana mane. bs | | N R A } SPECIAL 

TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- - OF F 
MEN, AND STUDENTS (. , 
-) nce 
EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST (° It is much easier to select 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 S a 
or write us for quick delivery > your suppiles from the 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. A new American-made 


KEMEKAND 





5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Place, N.Y. 


~ 


Sunray tracing, drawing 








and art papers, bristol 
boards, charcoal papers, 






racing paper tablets, Mac 
stipple boards and others. 


OWOSSO OWNS O( 


Ask your dealer for 








samples and prices. 


STEINER PAPER | 
CORP. 


50-52 Franklin Street, N.Y 161 


Roc 
Co DCAM. CAM SD CARD C 


BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Itustrated Booklet 
22 North William Street New York 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 
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TALENS , SON | 
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WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 














Please Mention “American Artist” 
When Writing to Advertiser 
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x MACY'S x 


eaTrisT SUPPLIES 


Specialists in Assortment, 
Quality, 


Low Cash Prices 


and 


| RH. MACY G CO., INC., HERALD SQ., N. Y. 
ON THE FIFTH FLOOR 











ICARVIT 


R | | A PERFECT CARVING MATERIAL 
site| THAT CARVES WITH EASE AND 
79) RETAINS ALL DETAILS 


@ Superior to soap @ May be shellacked and 


cy of decorated @ Does not flake or chip @ Can 

be fused @ Opaque @ Obtainable in cube 
ry of 4”x4"x4” @ $.60 per cake, F.O.B., : ws 
being Dealer Inquiries Invited Write for catalog, 
y? 


“Sculpture & Modeling Materials’’ 





Stewart Clay Co., Inc., 631 East 16th St. 
New York City 








QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 


\ENLARGEMENTS 











 —V/ or painting material... 





quickly, easily, and accurately, 


right side to . 


=. . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade 
steering etc. Hundreds already in use. 


PECIAL TR AL 
see. € 8 


elect without it. 


the }f. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of you! 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 


Write today for Free booklet that gives ful! 
details, and special trial offer. No obligation 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
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GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for catalog. 















FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND, OHIO 





DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, etc. 





WATERCOLORS 


There has recently come upon the market 
a line of brilliant watercolors produced in 
America to replace French watercolors now 
impossible to secure. It is stated that they 
are basic aniline colors especially prepared 
for wash and airbrush in highly specialized 
design and industrial studios. It is claimed 
they are permanent to sunlight, harmless 
to brushes, non-poisonous. Color card and 
price list obtainable on application. 


ELECTRIC PENCIL POINTERS 


The knife and sand-paper for sharpening 
pencils was replaced by the manual type 
of sharpener. Now comes along the electric 
sharpener. In using the machine all that 
is necessary is to insert the pencil. There 
are no switches to be turned. The machine 
is adjustable to three different types of 
points. Descriptive folder on request. 


ART FOR THE CHILD 


At just what age an artist begins his work 
is very difficult to determine. Our present 
educational system begins its art educa- 
tional activities when the children are very 
young. Some few of these children do be- 
come real artists. Regardless, however, of 
whether they achieve note, these children 
have been given the basis of art instruc- 
tion which in later life will give them a 
greater appreciation of art. Examples of 
childish work and the media through which 
this has been expressed are very ably set 
forth in a thirty-six page folder which is 
available on request. 


BUILDING AMERICA 


The teacher and individual interested in 
eurriculum study will find much of value 
in a magazine bearing the above title. As 
a sub-title the magazine carries a line, “The 
Photographic Magazine of Modern Prob- 
lems.” Each issue deals with a particular 
problem. One covers “Arts and the Ameri- 
can Craftsman,” another, “Total Defense,” 
a third, “The American Theatre.” 
are indicative of the broad scope. A speci- 
men copy and further information can be 
secured by writing us. 


THE ART MART 








MAKE ART PAY 
THE PAASCHE WAY! 


Many a masterpiece sacrificed for a few cents, sold 


for thousands of dollars in later years, But you 
ican have money for your talent today! A Paasche 
Airbrush means dollars to you, Look at the tech- 
nique of famous men in modern-paying art—ana- 
lvze illustrated pages—see important part the Air- 
' brush plays. Give your talents a chance—make 
money the Paasche Way. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BULLETIN. 
“AIRPAINTING ART EQUIPMENT." Get 
complite information and prices on Air- 
brushes, colors, and art equipment. 


Type “F’’ Airbrush. 
Aiso complete units § 
for every require- 
ment for Schools, 


Studios, Artists, 


Kivb nish bc 
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Now using * BRAQUETTES 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Museum of Modern Art 
Whitney Museum 

Baltimore Museum of Art 
Corcoran Galleries 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Chicago Art Institute 
Toledo Museum of Art 
Seattle Museum 

Springfield Museum of Art 
Museum of New Mexico 

N. Y, Zoological Society etc. etc. 


COLLEGES 
Vassar Rutgers 
Skidmore U. of Nevada 
Columbia Wisconsin 
Yale Architectural Notre Dame 
Bennington Marshall 


Sweet Briar Indiana State 
Williams U. of Alabama 
Northwestern, etc. etc. 


ISCHOOLS & INSTITUTIONS 
N. Y. C. Board of Education 





ER CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 
Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
a HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP - Inc. 
ve EL 161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 
Rockport East Gloucester 


Pratt Institute 
N. Y. School of Fine Applied Art 
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DRAWING 
TS Mf TRACING PAPERS 
riven Gi Sit Sea’, wham cat! Sold wy AN cos 


co. 


Cooper Square—New York 


THE MORILLA CO. 


‘ican MMe 1942 


Leo High School 

H. S. of Music & Art 
Roosevelt High School 
Federal Works Administration 
aR Pe 

American Red Cross 


Send for New Catalog . . . so you can con- 
sider ordering these adjustable exhibit frames while 
they last. 








Cooper Building—Los Ageles 


BRAQUETTE, INC. 








MAIL ORDERS PICTURE FRAMING 


Since 1897 


TAWS ARTISTS MATERIALS 


1527 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Since before the Spanish American War, 
during the First World War, and now during 
the present conflict we stand ready to supply 
the artist, either professional or amateur, with 
the best available materials. 

Quality has been and still is the basis of our 
business. We carry a complete line of nationally 
recognized materials and are ready to fill your 
order. Write for a list of materials, books, etc., 
necessary to make Art your hobby. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
ifter work relax—Make Art your Hobby 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 











Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Creens, Cerulean Blue, 
| Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
| Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
| Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. | 








205 Fulton Street New York City 











THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 
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THAYER & CHAND! 





910 W.VAN BUREN S17 CHICA 





Complete Line of Artists Materials 


Picture Framing 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


WHEN DO YOU WANT IT? 


Yesterday? Today? Tomorrow? 


A complete line of Artist’s Materials 
WEBER and SARGENT water and oij colors. 


Ss. S. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
3438 North Halsted St., Chicago Buc 3449 
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Summer Session + ’42 
JULY SIXTH To AUGUST FIFTEENTH 


featuring 


» HENRY LEE M¢FEE, Painting 


1940 & 1941 Guggenheim Award Winner 


¢ PATTI PATTERSON, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN FASHION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANCELES 











UMMER ART FAR 


NORTH SHAPLEIGH, FARM 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
JUNE 15 TO AUG, 25th 


CAMOUFLAGE 
BASIC FUNDAMENTALS 
ADVERTISING ART 
FASHION DESIGN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Mrs. F. Scott 
Austin St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June 15th to Sept. 17th 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


COURSES 


For information write 
73-37 

















RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mable Bingling Museum of Art) 
Announces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, art 
students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North Car 
olina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding artists 


teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art 
Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, room, tui- 


tion $250. Special weekly rates. Winter School—Sarasota, 
Florida. Write for general catalog and folder ‘Summer 
Study in the Land of the Sky.”” Address: V. M. Kimbrough, 


Pres., Sarasota, Florida. 





Moi The University of New Mexico 
TAOS nae School of Art 


AU ziINA, (om 8 to August 1, 1942 


Crities and Instructors: 
0. E. Berninghaus, E. L. Blumen- 


schein, Andrew Dasburg, Victor Hig- 
gins, Joseph Imhof, Millard Sheets. 
ADDRESS: DIRECTOR, TAOS FIELD SCHOOL, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, illus- 
tration, industrial Design, interior Design. 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 

Catalogue upon request 

James C. Boudreau, au, Director, Brooklyn, 
———_————— 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York’s outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author “Fashion Illustration” 
COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 

COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 

Children’s Class . Sonja Viborg. 

ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 
58 West 57th St. CO 5-8708 





New York 








Cat-B. 


| sense one gets in that way. 
| years of age if possible, and let the struc- 








THE TRAINING OF A SCULPTOR 


“My training as a sculptor,” said Warren 
Wheelock, “must have begun when I was 
about five years old. I have a clear memory 
of my first instructor. He was a farmer 
who kept bees. I recall being in his work- 
shop while he was building beehives and 
those little square wooden frames that are 
put in the hives to receive the honeycomb 
and honey. He let me nail those pine pieces 
together to make the frames. It was a task 
that needed some skill because the wood 
was very thin and the nails had to be driv- 
en straight and true. It was then that I 
first smelled the fragrance of pine shavings 
—the most perfect of all perfumes. 

“That was the beginning of the almost 
continuous delight of ‘making things’ dur- 
ing my boyhood. I made rabbit traps, chick- 
en coops, a boat. What a wonderful crea- 
tive experience it was. I recall especially 
those oars, with what loving care they were 
shaped for service and to please the eye. 
Yes that was sculpture. 

“I would certainly 
sculptors to learn to 
how to make things. 
portant than to 


advise prospective 
use tools, to learn 
Nothing is more im- 
acquire the constructive 
Begin at five 


tural sense develop with mind and body. 

“In the old days the young sculptor was 
first an apprentice, helping the master in 
the building of his armatures and doing 
every physical task that needs to be done 
in a sculptor’s studio. All the time acquir- 
ing a feeling for construction. Sculpture is 
primarily a creative experience. The basis 
of the true sculptor’s art is ideas. Those 
ideas can be translated into physical form 
only by the exercise of one’s constructive 
faculty, without which the sculptor will fall 
into the error of relying upon observation 
of a model, his inspiration coming from 
without instead of within.” 


AAA 


The Artists’ Authorized Agents (AAA) is 
an organization of fifteen artists’ agents, 
representing a total of 140 artists. Quoting 
from their first Bulletin: 

“The Artists’ Authorized Agents was 
organized with two basic purposes in mind. 
One of these calls for maintaining a rigid 
code of ethics and a standard of practice 
for all members of the group, with the 
hope that the organization can promote 
better conditions within the business as a 
whole, and combat abuses that are distaste- 
ful to artists and agents alike. The other 
objective is to promote certain cooperative 
measures designed to benefit members of 
the organization, the artists represented by 
them, and all art directors. 

“The fifteen members of the 3 A’s repre- 
sent a total of 140 artists. This large num- 
ber comprises a great reservoir of talents 
and skills always available for the needs of 
advertisers and publishers. 

“One of the foremost objectives in our 
plan for cooperation is to establish a cen- 
tralized headquarters where the work of all 
artists represented in the organization may 
be filed and displayed for the convenience 
of art directors and art buyers.” 

D. Rhodes Johnson has been appointed di- 
rector of Art Headquarters at 219 East 
49th Street, New York. 





$100 in prizes 


for poster designs depicting importance of 
Holstein cow in producing food for defense. 
Rules and all data on request. 


The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 
Brattleboro, Vermont 











SUMMER ART CLASSR 


Address: 


Supervisor of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF 


~DRAWING ’ 
PAINTING TECHNOLOGY 
DESIGN PITTSBURGH 


LSCULPTURE 


BEGINNING-ADVANCEQ 








UNDERGRADUATE - GRADUATE 
JUNE ge 
AUGU ST 8 
LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME| ay 
By the NEW, EASY = | so 


STUART SYSTEM 


Previous 


art training or talent NOT | 
necessary. This Stuart System is ragj- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 


TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet, 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. C 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiang 














NATIONAL ART 
SCHOOL weercon 


Nation’s Capital 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART 
Our catalogue explains in detail all courses and rates. Also 
Special Summer Courses. We prepare you for an art career. 
Enrol! now in our new intensified professional courses. 
27th yr. Start any time. Placement bureau. 


1519 21st St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
=, o —-S 


















WATER COLOR PAINTING 








On the New England Seacoast with = 
HARVE STEIN [2 
WELL KNOWN WATERCOLORIST =a 
AND ILLUSTRATOR — 
JULY 13 - AUGUST 14 CLEV 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR A All b 
HARVE STEIN - BOX 255 - MYSTIC, C Senn 
Sixth 

FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOO 
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SUMMER CLASS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. & ROWAYTON, C 
Write for “Circular A.” 


545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


A 











Intern: 


|Pennsylvania Acadenm 
of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 15 through July 25 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in Paint 


Sculpture, und Illustration. FACULTY: George Han 
Roy C. Nuse, Francis Speight, Bruce Moore. ( 
toward degrees. For complete details and applic 


blank write, 
Henry B. Hotz, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., 


Jr., Curator, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING C Clas 
PORTRAIT AND OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
IN ANNISQUAM Sum 
NEAR GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROW : 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 Regi 
Write for Cireular to Miss M. F. Browne For | 


UNTIL JUNE I—30 IPSWICH ST., BOSTON, ™ 
AFTER JUNE I—ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, # 
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SCHOOLS 




















HARVEY DUNN 





8 Giving general criticism to his class 


Summer School—June 16 thru Sept. 4 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 14th. 
Write for Complete Information 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
1054 Grand Central Terminal N.Y.C. MU. 9-5463 














Not Minneapolis School of Art 
rad)- 
\LLY 
ast is SESSION FROM JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 
oklet, 
LanpscaPe Crass, Theodore J. Johnson 
Scuterure, Warren T. Mosman 


Lirnocrapuy, Paul Winchell 
COMMERCIAL 
Costume Desien, Ellen Carney 

Puorocrapuy, Warren H. Reynolds 


PorTRAITURE, Gustav Krollmann 





Send for Special Bulletin 





Art, Edmund M. Kopietz 


200 E. TWENTY-FIFTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 
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Qualify now for a Career in Advertising Art, 
Cartooning, Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 
Desim or Fine Arts. Distinguished staff. 16th 
year. Free Placement Bureau. 

Summer Classes held in New York Studios and 

Snow Valley, Manchester, Vermont 
For catalog write CHARLES HART BAUMANN, Dir. 

Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., at 23rd St., N.Y.C. 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, including 
Teacher Training and Advertising Art. Summer 
School and Evening Classes, with College Credit. 
School noted for its sound training of students. 
Sixtieth year—1942. Catalog F 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 
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Drawing, Painting, Iilustration, 
8, Fashion IMustration, 

fothes Construction. Millinery, 
ith international reputation. 


FRANK H, JP. Director. 
E. Jackson Bivd., 


Dress Design, 


lem 





RACTICAL courses in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Advertising Layout, Let- 
Pattern Making, 
individual Instruction. Faculty 
Summer Term Begins June 29. 


Chicago, It. 


THIS SUMMER YOU CAN 
PAINT “AS USUAL” 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
The following release comes from the Hib- 
bard School of Painting in Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts: 
The Army, Navy and Coast Guard offi- 
cials are anxious to have civilians continue 


all summer activities along the Coast of 
New England. Barring enemy action, and 


none is expected, the only regulation for 
residents is a dimming of lights on the 
ocean side of their property which has 
already been announced from Washington. 
Pleasure craft are encouraged to sail, and 
full daytime use of the beaches urged. 

Artists in the Cape Ann area are free as 
usual to paint anything but military prop- 
erty—‘“boats and guns”, as Commander 
Meals put it. The fishing boats and wharves 
are as available as ever. In fact the only 
thing artists ever paint which is on the 
restricted list is the light house at Eastern 
Point. There is practically no military 
property on Cape Ann. 

Waterfront identification cards will not 
be required of artists, although they must 
carry at all times their birth certificate or 
similar identification establishing their 
citizenship. It is not the purpose of the 
armed forces to bother artists or photog- 
raphers if they keep away from military 
property. So all may come to Rockport and 
Gloucester assured of freedom to paint the 
ocean and piers so rich in pictorial material. 


PERRY PICTURES 


The Perry Pictures Company needs no in- 
troduction to American readers, but we are 
always glad to receive the catalog of this 
long established and reliable firm. As usual 
the collection shown in the catalog repre- 
sents excellent reproductions of innumer- 
able classic examples of art through the 
centuries, and its distribution continues to 
make possible the study of these classics 
in hundreds of educational institutions. The 
catalog is 15¢c and may be had by writing 
to the company at Malden, Massachusetts. 


MARGARET 

















THE NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


June 28-July 25; Juty 27-August 22 
Registration for four or eight weeks 
ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 
Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 
Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Abstract and Non-objective, Murals, 

Sculpture and Survey. 

Special week-end class (Saturday and Sun- 
day) in landscape painting. 

Summer Theater. Free Lectures by Artists 


and Art Critics, Visits to Art Galleries, 
Recreational Facilities. 


Catalogue on request: 
New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pennsylvania 











RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Architecture, costume and interior design, graphic 
arts, painting; jewelry, silversmithing; sculpture; in- 
dustrial, mechanical, and textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education and industrial arts educa- 
tion Diplomas, degrees. Complete equipment for 
hand and power tool designing. 14 buildings include 
studios, shops, drafting rooms, special library, ete. 
Coed—supervised dormitories for women. Emergency 


wartime courses. Placement service. 


Write for Catalog: 20 College St., Providence, R. 1. 














JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT © LANDSCAPE « STILL LIFE 
IN OIL OR WATER COLOR 

JUNE 29th TO SEPT. 5th 


ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 
Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 


BOX 76, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 





PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE 
PENCIL — OIL — WATERCOLOR 


JULY 1-AUGUST 12 3rd YEAR 
ADDRESS: TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box S82 Provincetown, Mass. 








School of Design for Women 


Thorough, professional t in 
design, filustration, interior 
ration, fashion arts; advertising. 
Teacher training: B.F.A, 
Puppetry & Stagecraft, 
pottery. Residenees for out a. town 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


students. Oldest school of ap- 
plied to industry in U. a 98th 
year. Catalog. - pases. Ray 4 
Oo F and Master St., a. 








BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School - two year general and 
advanced diploma courses, Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commer- 
‘ial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective. 


Technical and historical courses. 
Scholarships. 
Summer Session Begins June 8 
Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
| 227 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


aaé 


Tuition and Travelling 











applic 


Winter Session 


: Classes SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING TEXTILE DESIGN 
sLA ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL ART — ILLUSTRATION 
7 , PAINTING—HARRY CARNOHAN SCULPTURE—HUGO ROBUS 
Summer Session ETTORE SALVATORE 
Rowe 
Registration SUMMER SESSION—July 2, 3 & 6 WINTER SESSION—September 21-26 
wne 


nN, M 
ER, M 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRANK MECHAU— in charge 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 


For the complete Summer Session and University Extension Announcements containing other courses 
in Fine Arts address the Secretary, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
ERVINE METZL 


HARRY CARNOHAN 
PAUL REIMAN 
ETTORE SALVATORE 





The JAY HAMBIDGE SCHOOL of 
Dynamic Symmetry and Weaving 
In the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Georgia. 

July Ist to July 30th, 1942 
RABUN GAP, GEORGIA 








the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street « new york city © phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
nally conducted 
By 


mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15—sept. 15 








iwlne 1942 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL £2=e 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
INTENSIVE SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER COURSE 
Vrofessional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. REGISTER NOW. Fashion Drawing, “ketch- 
ing, Life, Layout, Design, Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion 
Writing, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display, 
Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. TEACHER 
TRAINING. Credits Approved by Regents. Day and Evening 
Sales Department. Students’ Free Placement Bureau, Investi- 
gate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send now for Circular 72. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 


WINNISQUAM, N. H. 
A mountain farm offering excellent ma- 
terial for professional artists and compe- 
tent instruction for students. Landscape, 
portrait, animal sketching, all mediums. 
Swimming, riding, auctions, fishing. 


Bartlett Tracy Helen Stotesbury 
Winnisquam, H. 154 W. 74th St., N. Y.C. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
9 of fine ARTS 


The Career Arts: Commercial Art, Dress 




















Lh 


Designs, Interior Decorating, Industrial 
Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special 
new Teachers’ Courses Summer School 
June 29. Enroll Now. 


{8 S. Michigan Ave., Suite A-6 Chicago 








O'HARA wang" 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


TWO COURSES EACH MONTH 
BEGIN JULY 1 AND AUGUST 3 


BOOKS 


LARA AA AAA A AAA A A 
Ready in June 

SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTING 
3y HArry STERNBERG 

New 


Probable price, $2.50 











Instructor, Art Students League, York City 


Deals with the use of silk screen as a fine art, giving a clear, 
simple explanation, with a wealth of photographs and dia 
grams, of the complete process of making a silk screen print 
Covers the materials needed, 
ot paints, paper, etc., 
the field 


construction of 


and describes the latest advances in 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout 


Lettering 
Sculpture 
Costume 


Penmanship 
Drawing 
Anatomy 


Painting 
Theatre 


quire 


PAUL A. 


vited—Catalogue Free 


STRUCK 415 Lexington Ave 


New York N _% 


How lo draw the figure {= % 
MY MALE FASHION 
HOW WASH, OPAQUE AND PEN / 4°: § 


DRAWINGS ARE MADE A 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR SEND $1 TO 


walter Lfostet- 


ii eemnmmempe 


(22) 


AW EXCEEDINGL 
practical BOOR 
ror STUDENTS 0 
FIGURE DRAWINS 






an 
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BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


au - 6° ST. Los ANGELES, cal. 





equipment, use 








AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTING 
By Jean Lipman 


XFORD UNIVERSI1 PRESS $5 


During recent years the art world has be- 
come greatly interested in the work of our 
primitive painters, flourishing chiefly in 
New England and Pennsylvania between 
1790 and 1875. They were ordinary crafts- 
men: sign, coach and house painters, who 
turned to the painting of pictures for pleas- 
ure and profit. Itinerant limners and house 
decorators included portrait painting in 
their category of professional accomplish- 
ments. 

Jean Lipman in her book has brought to- 
gether a representative collection of these 
primitives, which are reproduced in over 100 
large plates on 9x12 pages, 8 in full color. 
It is a most attractive volume. 


LINE DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION 


By “Ashley” 


This new, revised and enlarged edition of 
a popular number of Studio’s “How to do 
it” Series presents the work of many con- 
temporary illustrators and advertising art- 
ists, in addition to the valuable chapters 
describing methods of handling tools and 
media in securing a great variety of effects. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 
By Margaret Powers 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, 32.) 
Forty simple crafts which are within easy 
reach of little children are briefly pre- 
sented. They are, as the author states in 


her preface, “forty avenues of fun.” 
101 HOME FURNISHINGS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Lucina Wakefield 
HARPER BROTHERS $2.50) 
The long experience of conducting a syndi- 
cated newspaper column on handicrafts and 
home furnishings, preceded by an extensive 
art education both here and in Europe, have 


specially equipped the author to offer a 
modern, practical and attractive set of 
projects for improved home interiors. A 


feature of the book is the economical use 
of material requiring a minimum of outlay 
and of technical skill. 
ON BEING AN ARCHITECT 
By William 


PUTNAM $3 


Lescaze 


This book is a perfect introduction to the 
subject of architecture. The author com- 
bines to a rare degree the full mastery of 
his subject and the ability to write about it 
for the layman, with humor and sympathy. 
Mr. Lescaze has been engaged on numerous 
important architectural projects ranging 
over the entire field—housing developments, 
modern town houses, office buildings, 
schools, etc. He has lectured widely through- 
out the United States and has written much 
for the magazines. On Being an Architect 
deals in a pleasantly informal manner with 
every phase of the subject in relation to 
modern life. 


Where Artists Dine 








For 
Fine 
Food 


FRENCH RESTAURANT in 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 





The most charming, restful dining room, 
with rare oil paintings. Tasty 
cooked to order. Try not to miss our 
baked oysters. 


BOOKS___ 
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Recommended 


By American Artist 
— A 
\n indispensable introducti TE 
to the ART and MECHANI 
of SCULPTURE. Just 9 





Splend 
color ¢ 


A PRIMER OF “™ 





L MAI 
SCN f I URE Discus 
4 de 
By Suzanne Silvercruys “™™" 
“Fifteen ‘lessons’ which acquaint the stude Ww 
with tools, materials, methods of _ buildiy 
irmatures, modeling the head and figure, cas P 
ing in plaster and innumerable expedients In thi 
volved in these processes. Excellent phot techni 
graphs demonstrate the various steps and they ing am 
are conveniently placed in the text pages. 
very practical ‘how-to-do-it’ book.’’—A meri - 
Artist $2.75 
eG. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St. N.Y, 
A sig 
advan 
illustr 





THE ART OF ' 


WA KH, this 
att Disney “to 


By ROBERT D. FEILD 


result 


Without being technical, this book describe duce 
how things are done in the Disney Studi 
from origination to final screening. Fully illus 
trated with actual working drawings of ead 
step in development of a picture, in blad 


: DI 

and white, and in color. 
e 
$3.50 at all bookstores or direct from over 
some 
and | 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave. New Yor 
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7 $2.00 
JUST PUBLISHED! | — 
- FROM PENCIL TO PAINT - 
by Charles Carlson 
OVER 1.000 DRAWINGS! 
A big book (9'2”x1I342", 64 pages), and really i 
tical! Starts you off with tips on the right materi 
every step illustrated, 
CLOTH BINDING post paid : 
Students’ Edition (heavy paper) post paid Sis 
Increasingly popular; by the same anthor 
A SIMPLIFIED 
ART ANATOMY OF THE = 
HUMAN FIGURE a 
ore 1a 300 drawings; ie 0: 
a .. all va . . | 0 paid If 
ASK ABOUT OUR CO-OP BONUS PLAN! tu) 
HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS © 156 5th AVE.7 — 
a 
American Af J 
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Vol. 1 No. 6 


June, 1942 


Art* Book» Guide 


All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A, 


Published Monthly by the Book Department of American Artist 











memes WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 
SUGGESTIONS FOR OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
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rtist WATERCOLOR LANDSCAPE - SEASCAPE OIL PAINTING 
a TECHNIQUE OF WATER COLOR ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF PAINTING AS A HOBBY 
roducti PAINTING LANDSCAPE PAINTING _ By S. D. Thach 
HANI( By Richmond and Littlejohns By J. F. Carlson ; 8 gp a pny Romine Age. yy 

° : . iscusses oblems i si orspec ¢ and composition. ss Ss Ss Ss e, 
Just OF spina text and reference book, showing in fant | Dipcusey prglems of ght, design perspective and | eas porte pain TS 
OF mentation which leads to an individual style. $6.00. | [llustrated. $5.00. - PAINTING IN OILS 

ee — . —_ THE ART OF LANDSCAPE By Bertram Nicholl: 

MAKING WATERCOLOR BEHAVE PAINTING The author shortens the pelosi of ales by ex- 


RE 


gure, cas 





By Eliot O’Hara 

Discusses materials and techniques. 

demonstrations. Excellent for the beginner. 

WATERCOLOR FARES FORTH 
By Eliot O’Hara 


Offers practical 
$2.75. 


By Leonard Richmond 
A practical book on landscape painting in oil, pastel 
and water color. he various topics are illustrated 
by pictures and sketches. 39 color plates. $7.50. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


plaining proven methods. Adds to explicit instruc- 
tions on how to paint, comments on many examples 
by masters. $3.50. 


THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF 
OIL PAINTING 
By Dorothea Sharp 


. es By Adrian Stokes mes & , thre 
edients jp, In this the author go rage pe gry eagle A complete course that trains the senses to perceive, Deals primarily with painting along the shore, dis- 
ent phot, technics, tb ag he ver <i tl See ” $3.50 ” and the hand to apply, the principles underlying cussing general principles, color, painting from na- 
and thes ing and teaching experience. = ; =“ nature’s effects. Explains tools, etc. 97 plates and ture, sunlight effects, etc. Illustrated. $1.75. 
pages, “ aa _ diagrams. $6.00. r + -EVED 7 
A merice COLOR IN SKETCHING AND ; oa : rHE rECHNIQUE OF 
RENDERING COMPOSITION AND EXPRESSION OIL PAINTING 
St.. N.Y By Arthur L. Guptill IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING ' By Frederic Taubes 
7 A significant volume suited to either beginner or By F. J. Glass tees Nap ros agen = of the — Senmeen 
: tollmawe haa as e F abe eee eee : ing materials, palette, mixing of colors, etc. 
“7 Sarees pots jeomat de we $10.00 Deals with principles of picture-making from pre- | Frontispiece in color, 16 other plates. $2.75. 
illus s discuss . UU. 


ON THE MASTERY OF — 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 
By Adrian Hill 


This book is both inspiring and practical for the stu- 
‘ent, Illustrated with a dozen color plates and many 


liminary sketch to finished work, in many different 


Well illustrated. $6.00. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
IN PASTEL 
By Leonard R. Squirrell 


Contains chapters on 


kinds of media. 


astel medium, choice of mate- 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 
By Leonard Richmond 
Demonstrates very clearly, by means of adequate text 
and 47 plates in color, the fundamentals of the sub 
ject. Invites experimentation. $5.00. 


ey ftones. $4.00. tla ar sas" ae Sabie aha ail 
D MAKING A ny toc a iam ON DRAWING AND PAINTING PENCIL DRAWING 
By George Pearse Ennis TREES 





Demonstrates a method which has produced valuable 





By Adrian Hill 





PENCIL DRAWING 


results. Comments offered on 16 paintings, repro- ’ : ; By Ernest W. Watson 
describe duced in color, by artists of widely varying styles. Many types of trees are pictured in various media. This enlarged and revised edition discusses 12 pencil 
= $4.50 SS Text explains customary problems. Lavishly illus- technics. In Part II many beautifully reproduced 
ey Studio © trated with examples, some in color. $5.00. drawings by this expert show applications of pro- 
Fully ill E TECHNIQUE OF — a in fe Fee ory on large, 
y THE TECHN IE , plate paper, pages x 12 inches. 2.50. 
3s of ead PEN DRAWING SEASCAPE PAINTING PENCIL BROADSIDES 
i _— By Borlase Smart -—. ae ~ 
, in blad DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 7 Pa, ee By Theodore Kautzky 
B {rth L. G il Discusses and illustrates every detail of technic from Twelve lessons, each a pictorial demonstration with 
id rtnur 4 Guptt . a simplest wave —— = i ae = com- a brief text. Kautzky’s masterly drawings repro- 
The most comprehensive book on the subject, with plete sea pictures. Emphasis is on ou, “UU. duced by gravure on paper much like that originally 
st from over 800 drawings by many artists. Each illustrates employed. $2.00. 
some definite point. Presents numerous technics 
and covers all sorts of subject matter. $8.50. PASTEL SKETCHING AND RENDERING 
n _ takin IN PEN 
y ¥ PRACTICAL PEN DRAWING ART OF PAINTING IN PASTEL By ye ng: “Capel 
New Yor By E. G. Lutz By pps sa pie po oregpaee ‘a Covers thoroughly the fundamentals of representative 
A clear, simple ssentation of the subject. Includes 3y means of 40 full-page color plates and 15 addi- drawing, with emphasis on the use of the pencil. 
: Pec Rata ce ceouber of follane and Seures tional illustrations, this book, with its ample text, Illustrations by many well-known artists. A book 
—__— 2.00. covers fully this interesting art. $4.00. that is used as a text in many institutions. $5.00. 
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WHY NOT SEND 
FOR OUR FREE 

















REMEMBER WE 
WILL GLADLY FILL 























ws CATALOG OF 300 YOUR ORDER, AT 
GS! ART AND CRAFT THE REGULAR LIST 
“ald | BOOKS? IT’S YOURS apd 6: 
paid -$15 FOR THE ASKING BOOKS ON ART. 
anthor 
00 rai If any book proves disappointing, return it directly to us in its original condition within five days and your money will be re- 
_ turned or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. Write for our free catalog of art and craft books. 
] on 
ll 

: T WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
an A A M ER l ( A N A h T l 5 T 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 

Printed in U.S.A. 
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BATTLESHIPS, when used in conjunction with the 
proper complement of smaller craft and planes, are 
still among our most effective instruments of war, 
fully deserving our CONFIDENCE. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS in their own way demand 
equal respect. Whether they are selected for the 
design of such monsters of the deep as we see 
pictured above, for the drafting of military and 
naval structures to house our men and supplies, or 
for the use of engineers constructing roads, ship- 
yards, docks and the like, Koh-I-Noors always are 
chosen with full CONFIDENCE. 


When it comes to sketches like that above, 
artists have long found that the Koh-I-Noor is un- 
surpassed. There’s a Koh-I-Noor grade exactly 
suited to every need. 


THE ABOVE SKETCH was done on Kid-finished 
bristol board. An HB Koh-I-Noor, quite sharply 
pointed, was used for the fine detail. The blackest 
lines were made with a 3B. For a few lighter 
tones, a 2H was chosen. 


Let’s Carry On with Koh-I-Noor! 








£930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range 
of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. 
Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 
assorted colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors 


Send for FREE catalog 22. 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 








